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NELSON’S SIGNAL. 

THE grandest address to fighting men 
before a battle ever uttered is that of a 
at Trafalgar. But the form of it is per- 
petually blundered over. Now that the 
centenary is about to be celebrated with 
much ado, it is only fit that the true words 
of the signal should be faithfully given—and 
yet they scarcely ever are so. A man only a 
few days ago wrote to the Dazly Mail, saying 
that those who communicated with him on 
the subject were always wrong; and he laid 
it down that the right form was, ‘* England 
expects that every man will do his duty.” 
Now as this is no¢ the right form, I hope that 
‘N. & Q, will point out what the words 
really were. It will be monstrous if the 
nation mars them on the celebration of 
‘Trafalgar Day—though I regret to say it 
would be very British if it did so. 

It is worthy of notice that the hero him- 
self was very near spoiling the signal out of 
an over-confident vanity. Chance— 

A lucky chance, that oft decides the fate 
Of mighty 


as usual in all great actions, and inventions 
that are really grand, suggested the perfec- 
tion of this thing. A forgotten fact will make 
this now apparent. It is a case of private 
biography illustrating a momentous instant 
in history. It is intensely interesting, for, 
as told in the plain simple letter subjoined, 
it carries us, as it were, on the round lift and 
swell of a green wave towards Biscay, to the 
deck of the flagship, and into the very pre- 
sence of the one-armed sailor-king himself. 
It places before the eye the whole thing in 
the very process of the making of it, and it 
is honourable to every soul concerned in it. 

The letter appeared in The Standard, 
13 October, 1883, and is as follows :— 


THE FAMOUS SIGNAL. 
To the Editor of The Standard. 


Str,—In reference to a statement in your issue 
of the 9th inst., relative to the late Admiral Pasco 
having ‘‘acted as Signal Lieutenant at Trafalgar,” 
will you allow me to say that, if the implication is 
that it was he who had to do with the well-known 
‘Every man to do his duty ” signal, the paragraph 
is not quite correct? What actually happened be- 
fore the action was this. The Admiral gave the 
order to telegraph the whole fleet—‘* Nelson expects 
every man to do his duty.” This order was given 
not to the Signalling Lieutenant of the Victory (who 
had been disabled, I believe), but to my grandfather, 
the late George Lewis Browne, who was then serving 
on board the flagship. 

My father has more than once heard him relate 
the incident which then occurred —the young 
Lieutenant’s suggestion, half hint, half request, 
that ‘‘ England” should be substituted, as that 
word was in the signal code-book, and could be run 
up at once; whereas ‘‘ Nelson” would require six 
sets of flags, displayed one after the other; and 
Nelson’s prompt and hearty reply was, “Right, 
Browne ; that’s better.” This officer was paid off, as 
were so many others, in consequence of the war being 
virtually ended, as far as naval operations were 
concerned, by the victory of Trafalgar; and it was 
whilst he was practising as a barrister at_ the 
Western Circuit that he got his promotion as Com- 
mander. Long after he was given post rank. 

I have once or twice seen a curiously garbled 
version of this little bit of history, in which Nelson 
is made to have carefully adapted his words on this 
occasion to the requirements of writers of popular 
songs. Ian, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. THompson. 

Cardiff, Oct. 11. 


Here we have the real form authenticated, 
England expects every man to do his duty. 


If this were not exactly the true form, its 
strength would recommend it in preference ; 
for ‘*that” and ‘‘ will” in the other form, in 
place of “to,” takes half the pith out of the 
sound of the thing. Now sailors are par- 
ticularly strong in the vernacular. A great 
judge in style ought to know that of the two 
forms this would probably be the true one. 
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Great commanders, if they do not take to 
scribbling books, as our generals do now, 
speak usually, as Cesar does in his ‘Com- 
mentaries,’ ina trenchant way, that makes you 
think of cutting the words out with a sword 
from a block of them in the dictionary. Now 
marine phraseology would not come weakened 
from the mouth of a Nelson. 

Cesar, Scipio, Saxe, Czar Peter, Wellington, 
are all laconic, as if they hailed more from 
Sparta than from Athens. It shines through 
even the wit of Napier’s ‘* Peccavi,” “I have 
Scinde.” Napoleon’s Behold the sun _ of 
Austerlitz !” has it, only glistening, as is usual 
in his case, with the tinselled touches added 
of the tawdry stage, where they call a man 
an actor who can, at highest, only mimic 
men who act. 

I hope this may prevent the bastard blazon 
of this high-sea moralizing. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 

{A letter from Mr. G. Carslake Thompson, another 
grandson of Capt. Browne, with reference to Nelson's 
signal, was reprinted at 9° 8S, vi. 45 from The Times 
of 26 June, 1900. See also the articles on the sub- 
ject at S** S. xi. 405; xii. 9, especially the extracts 
from contemporary and other authorities at the 
latter reference. 

With respect to Nelson’s signal and also the pro- 
nunciation of the name of the battle see Canon 
HeEwitt's article, post, p. 329, and the references 
appended. 

Is not the accuracy of the utterance attributed 
to Napier disputed 


NELSON RECOLLECTIONS. 

Your readers may be interested in the 
following, which, under the heading ‘The 
Nelson Centenary,’ appeared in 7’he 7'imes of 
15 September :— 


““Mr. R. Robbins writes from Crouch Hill, N., 
under date September 14:—‘I was much interested 
in the letter which appeared in your issue of to-day 
relating to Lord Nelson embarking at Portsmouth 
exactly 100 years ago for his last and most glorious 
voyage. But 1 have a personal recollection in 
reference to the great admiral which goes back 
further even than Trafalgar; and as I was born in 
1817, my recollections are longindeed. I knew well 
for many years a townsman of mine at Launceston, 
in Cornwall, who fought as a sailor in the battle of 
the Nile in 1798 on board his Majesty’s ship Swift- 
sure, which, I have been told, was Nelson's flag- 
ship. John Burt was the name of this worthy, and 
he was born in or about 1767, the year of my own 
father’s birth, and he had the bad fortune, not long 
after the Nile, to be taken a prisoner of war by the 
French. When he was released he returned to 


Launceston, and set up in business for himself as a 
shoemaker, to which trade he had been apprenticed 
before he went to sea; and he was appointed by the 
Corporation to be one of the town sergeants or 
sergeants-at-mace. He was always popularly known 
by the nickname of ‘‘Swiftsure,” in memory of the 
ship in which he had fought, and he died in 1843 or 


1844. May I add another remembrance which also 
has to do with the long French war? A number of 
French prisoners, both officers and privates, were 
sent to Launceston during its progress ; but though 
they all went home after the peace, one of them 
returned to the place, where he had made many 
friends, and, having become attached to the 
Methodist body, he was appointed caretaker of 
the Launceston Wesleyan Chapel. When I was a 
boy I knew very well this ex-prisoner of war, who 
was greatly respected, in the town, and who died 
there just before the late Queen Victoria came to 
the Throne.’”’ 


An extract from The Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine for October, 1844, referring to these 
prisoners of war in general and the one I 
myself knew in particular, was given at 8" §. 
x. 138. 

I might add, as specially touching my 
recollections of a sailor who fought under 
Nelson at the Nile, that on the evening after 
my letter had been published in 7he Times 
the London correspondent of The Manchester 
Guardian telegraphed to his journal the fol- 
lowing :— 

“A remarkable link with the past comes to my 
knowledge to-night. There lives in Stepney an 
aged Jewess, a Mrs. Hart, whose father fought on 
board Nelson’s Vanguard in the battle of the Nile. 
His name was Richard Barnett, and his daughter, 
who is now ninety-tive, says that he was forced into 
the navy by a pressgang, and afterwards bought out 
by his father. Mrs. Hart possesses an interesting 
log-book, which seems to have been kept by her 
father during the voyage of the Vanguard, extend- 
ing from December 24, 1797, to January 31, 1800. 
It consists of eleven faded and worm-eaten sheets 
of quarto size. There is a fairly detailed account 
of the battle of the Nile, which is illustrated by a 
sort of plan of the tight, and accompanied by a list 
of the casualties. Richard Barnett, who was pro- 
bably one of the first Jewish sailors in the English 
navy, was born in 1779. His private log-book must 
have been a contravention of the regulations, but it 
certainly forms a most interesting document. He 
died on June 20, 1819. He was an uncle of Samuel 
Phillips, critic and essayist, whose bust is in the: 
Crystal Palace.” 


The Vanguard, I now find, was the great 
admiral’s flagship in that famous battle, 
though Nelson just previously had thought 
of shifting his flag to some other vessel 
because of her wretched condition ; but the 
Swiftsure, on which my old friend was, did 
good service in the fight. R. Ropsrns. 


NELSON’S ROYAL DESCENT. 

AT a time when the nation is celebrating 
the centenary of the great admiral it may 
not be uninteresting to the readers of ‘N. & Q.” 
to be reminded that Lord Nelson had royal 
blood in his veins, being seventeenth in direct. 
descent from King Edward I., as the follow-- 
ing table shows :— 
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Edward at nanan daughter of the King of France. 


| 
Thomas Plantagenet, died 1338=Alice, daughter of Sir Roger Halys, of Harwich. 


| 
Margaret Plantagenet, Duchess of=John, third Earl Segrave, died 1353. 
Norfolk, died 1399. 


| 
Lady Elizabeth Segrave=John, fourth Lord Mowbray, slain 1368. 


Thomas, sixth Lord Mowbray, Duke=Lady Elizabeth Fitzalan, daughter and coheiress of Richard, sixth 
of Norfolk, K.G., died 1413. Earl of Arundel, K.G., and widow of William de Montacute. 


Lady Margaret Mowbray=Sir Robert Howard, Knt., temp. Henry VI. 
Sir John Howard, Duke of Norfolk,=Catherine de Molines, daughter of William de Molines, and sixth in. 
K.G., slain at Bosworth, 1485. goer —_ Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, brother to. 
dward I. 


Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk,=Elizabeth, daughter and sole heiress of Sir Frederick Tilney, of 
K.G., died 1524. Ashweil Thorpe, co. Norfolk, widow of Sir Humphrey Bouchier, 


Lady Elizabeth Howard=Thomas Boleyne, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde, K.G., died 1538, 


Lady Mary Boleyne, sister of ewes Carey, died 1528. 


Anne Boleyn, wife of Hen. 


Henry Carey, first Lord Hunsdon,=Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Morgan, Knt. 
K.G., died 1596. 


| 
Sir John Carey, third Lord Huns-=Mary, daughter of Leonard Hyde, of Throgkyn, Herts. 
don, died 1617. 


| 
Hon. Blanche Carey=Sir Thomas Wodehouse, Bart., M.P., of Kimberley, died 1658. 
| 
Anne Wodehouse, third daughter= Robert Suckling, of Woodton, High Sheriff of Norfolk 1664, died 1690.. 
= Suckling, eldest son, died=Sarah, daughter of Maurice Shelton, of Shelton, co. Norfolk. 
le 
Rev. Maurice Suckling, second son,=Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Charles Turner, Bart., of Warham, by 
Prebendary of ‘ee Mary his wife, sister of the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, K.G.. 
Catherine aa died Dec., 1767=Rev. Edmund Nelson, M.A., rector of Burnham Thorpe, co. Norfolk.. 
Horatio, 
Viscount Nelson of the Nile, killed at Trafalgar, 1805, died s.p. 


9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Francis H. 


‘RICHARD II.’ AND ‘THE SPANISH 
TRAGEDY.’ 

I ratnk * The Spanish Tragedy’ has exerted 
a marked influence upon ‘ Richard II.’ in the 
non-historicai parts. Much of the influence 
is more felt than proved, because (according 
to Prof. Schick) *‘Shakespeare. no doubt, 
acted in ‘The Spanish Tragedy.’” 

Act I. sc. ii. of Kyd’s play is, in its general 
outline, suggestive of ‘Richard II.’ Act I. 
sc. i. In each two nobles are rivals; the 
king makes his award, which is not destined 
toendure. But the King of Spain (ll. 175-8) 


exercises real royalty (cp. ‘Richard IL.,’ 
Act I. se. i.). 
When Shakespeare read in Holinshed’s 


‘Chronicle, “He became so greatlie dis- 
comforted, that sorrowfullie lamenting his. 
miserable state, he utterlie despaired of his 
owene safetie,” he might think of the 
following lines :— 
Vic. Then rest we here awhile in our unrest, 
And feed our sorrows with some inward sighs, 
For deepest cares break never into tears, 
But wherefore sit I in a regal throne? 
This better fits a wretch’s endless moan. 
[Falls to the ground. 
Yet this is higher than my fortunes reach, 
And therefore better than my state deserves, 
Ay, ay, this earth, image of Melancholy, &c. 
Act I. sc. iii. 5-14. 


If he thought of this, I fancy this ae is- 
the germ of Richard’s despairing speech in. 
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Act III. se. ii.; whilst the continuation of 
‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ Act IL. se. iii., and its 
pendant, Act III. se. i, would then have 
suggested the unstable feelings of King 
Richard. For despondency is followed by 
wrath, which in turn gives place to a 
revulsion of feeling; and the Viceroy’s words 
dart forth, as it were, from his heart, without 
a moment's consideration, just like a child’s, 
and in harmony with the *boyishness” of 
Richard’s mind. In reading that scene I 
involuntarily think of Scroop’s words :— 
Sweet love, I see, changing his property, 
Turns to the sourest and most deadly hate. 
There are several états @dme in ‘Richard ITI.’ 
which may have had their prototypes in ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy.’ In utter despondency 
the Viceroy exclaims :— 
Let Fortune do her worst, 
She will not rob me of this sable weed. 
I. iii. 19, 20. 
So Richard says :— 
My crown I am; but still my griefs are mine: 
You may my glories and my state depose, 
But not my griefs ; still am J king of those. 
IV. i. 191-3. 
Further on in that scene Richard exclaims :— 
The shadow of my sorrow! ha! let’s see: 
Tis very true, my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of laments 
Are merely shadows to the unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul. 
IV. i. 294-8, 
So the Viceroy had before him said :— 


sseoeh feed our sorrows with some inward sigh, 
For deepest cares break never into tears. 


A bold suggestion follows: Is the self- 
rebuke of the Viceroy (I. iii. 33-37) the 
speech in embryo of Gaunt which paled King 
Richard’s cheek? Such rebuke had to be 
placed in another’s mouth, since self-rebuke 
would have destroyed our pity for the King 
—a pity whose fountain-head is, in my 
opinion, his ¢nabiltty to comprehend the evil 
inherent in his arbitrary acts. 

Now compare Lorenzo and Balthazar with 
Bolingbroke and Richard as contrasts of 
mental states. There is a certain well- 
organized and limited fund of strength in 
Lorenzo, a certain practical turn of mind, a 
certain coldness and want of sentiment, 
which is suggestive of Bolingbroke. There 
is in Balthazar a certain yearning, and a 
habit of allowing his imagination to soar 
under the impulse of the senses, which 
reminds one of Richard. The general 


contrast in the characters of Bolingbroke 
and Richard is visible in the following 
extracts :— 


Lor. My lord, though Bellimperia seems thus 
coy, 
Let reason hold you in your wonted joy: 


And she tn time will fall from her disdain 

And rue the suffrance of your friendly pain. 
Bal. No, she is wilder, and more hard withal, 

Than beast, or bird, or tree, or stony wall, 

But wherefore blot I Bellimperia’s name? 

It is my fault, not she, that merits blame. 


Yet might she love me for my valiancy. 
Ay, but that’s slandered by captivity. 
Yet might she love me to content her sire. 
Ay, but her reason masters his desire. 


Six more such lines. 

Lor. My lord, for my sake leave this ecstasy, 
And doubt not but we ‘ll find some remedy. 
Some cause there is that lets you not be loved. 

‘irst that must needs be known and then removed. 
What, if my sister love some other knight ? 

Bal. My summer’s day will turn to winter’s 

night. * 

Lor. I have already found a stratagem. 

II. i. 1-40. 


Lor. Where words prevail not violence prevails. 
How likes Prince Balthazar this stratagem ? 

Bal. Both well and ill: it makes me glad and 

sad— 

Glad that I know the hind’rer of my love ; 
Sad, that I fear......&c. Sete lines]. 
I think Horatio be my destined plague ; 
First, in his hand he brandishéd a sword, 
And with that sword......[several lines]. 
Now in his mouth he carries pleasing words, 
Which pleasing words do harbour sweet conceits, 
Which sweets......[several lines]. 
But in his fall 1’ll tempt the destinies, 
And either lose my life, or win my love. 

Lor. Let's go, my lord: your staying stays revenge. 
Do you but follow me, and gain your love ; 
Her favours must be won by his remove. 


II. i. 110-38. 
And not by long speeches ! 

In Richard’s Queen I feel there is a remi- 
niscence of Bellimperia and of Isabella. The 
former has lent her sweetness: the parting 
of Richard and his Queen contains echoes of 
‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ II. ii. and iv., where 
Bellimperia and Horatio have their love- 
strife. The forebodings of the Queen, whose 
character wholly fictitious, may have been 
suggested by— 

Hor, What means my love? 

el, know not what myself, 
And yet my heart foretells me some mischance. 
IL. iv. 14-16, 
On the other hand, when Isabella says— 


No, not an herb within this garden plot— 
Accursed complot of my misery ! 

Fruitless for ever may this garden be, 

Barren the earth, and blessless whosoe’er 
Imagines not to keep it unmanur’d ! 

An eastern wind, commixed with noisome air, 


* Cp. ‘Richard IL,’ III. ii. 218, 
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Shall blast the plants and the young saplings ; 
The earth with serpents shall be pesteréd...... 

I think there can be little doubt that it was 
with these words ringing in his ears that 
Shakespeare composed the spiteful speech of 
the Queen in the garden scene. 

Again, there seems in the Duchess’s rebuke 
to John of Gaunt an echo of Bellimperia’s 
speech— 

Is this the love thou bear’st Horatio ? 
Hieronimo, ave thy passions, 

Thy protestations and thy deep laments, 

That thou were wont to weary men withal ?* 
O unkind father ! 


Thus to neglect the loss and life of him 
Whom both my letters and thine own belief 
Assures thee to be causeless slaughtered ! 
There are many small echoes—phrases of 
lament or despair which recall ‘Richard II 
M.S. 
4, Sydenham Villas, Cheltenham. 


“TITTLE”: Its Erymotocy. — This word 
occurs twice in the New Testament (Matt. 
v. 18; Luke xvi. 17) as a rendering of the 
Greek xepaia, for which the Vulgate has 
apex. So in Matt. v. 18 the Greek has 
pia Kepaia, in Vulgate “iota unum 
aut unus apex.” The word is spelt “title” 
in the Authorized Version, ed. 1611, and 
“titel” in Wyclif’s version, ed. 1388. In the 
modern copies of Luther’s Bible the word is 
written “Titel”; but according to Biich- 
mann, in ‘Gefliigelte Worte’ (ed. 1905), p. 58, 
der Septemberbibel schreibt Luther 
‘tittle’ d. i. Tiittel, Piinktchen.” This, of 
course, would be a very good rendering of 
the original xepaia, which is used in the two 
pees to signify one of the little strokes 

y which in Hebrew writing one letter 
differs from another. What, then, is the 
etymology of the “tittle” of our Bibles? 
In the dictionaries we find two explanations 
of the word. Some —as, for instance, 
Richardson and Webster—suggest that the 
titel (tittle) of our English Bibles is identical 
with the 7%ittel of Luther ; while some—as 
Skeat and Annandale—put forward a Latin 
derivation for our “tittle,” proposing to 
identify it with a late Latin tetwlus. It is 
not very easy to decide between these two 
etymologies. It is very possible that we 
have in the above-mentioned forms repre- 
sentatives of two distinct words—a Latin 
and a German word. The Latin word may 
be tetulus. It is true that we do not find 


_ ™ It is well to bear in mind that this unhistorical 
interview had to be znvented. 


titulus in the sense of xepaia, either in 
classical Latin or in the Latin of the Vul- 
gate ; but ¢/tu/us must have had this sense in 
Romanic, as is proved by the Spanish tzde 
and the other forms cited by Diez (ed. 1878, 
p. 491). On the other hand, a German 
etymology is required for the tiittel (or tiitel) 
of Luther. This word, according to Weigand 
and Kluge, is a diminutive form of German 
tiitte, which means a teat or nipple. It is 
possible that the “titel” of Wyclif is 
Romanic and Latin, and that the ‘ tittle” of 
the English Bible is due to the influence of 
Luther’s rendering. A. L. MayHew. 


Sprirrinc Fretps or Ice.—At the close of 
his discursive and engaging essay ‘A G 
Word for Winter,’ which stands second in 
the miscellany entitled ‘ My Study Windows,’ 
Russell Lowell quotes the following passage 
from Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude,’ i. 538 :— 

And, interrupting oft that eager game, 

From under Esthwaite’s splitting fields of ice 

The pent-up air, struggling to free itself, 

Gave out to meadow grounds and hills a loud 

Protracted yelling, like the noise of wolves 

Howling in troops along the Bothnic Main. 

The essayist considers this to refer to ‘‘the 
stifled shriek of the lake as the frost throttles 
it,” and adds that Thoreau “ calls it admirably 
well a ‘whoop.’” In his deduction he over- 
looks the gradual effects of what has been 
finely called ‘the silent ministry of frost,” 
which does not throttle a lake, but with quiet 
insinuation subdues it under its adamantine 
grasp. Wordsworth’s description is concerned 
with the growl and boom that come with the 
gentle influence of a decided thaw. It is 
when the ice is splitting, not when it is being 
formed, that the pent-up air roars into the 
expansiveness of freedom. Whoever has 
heard this phenomenal peal, as the writer 
has done, on a lonely moor at midnight, has 
encountered one of the most dismal and 
thrilling cries of Nature. Russell Lowell, 
although he misinterprets the poet, had pro- 
bably heard it, for he dexterously withdraws 
from the subject with the appropriate remark 
that “it is a noise like none other, as if 
Demogorgon were moaning inarticulately 
from under the earth.” THomas Bayne. 


Duckinc THE Mayor AND CoNSTABLE.— 
The Standard of 16 September is responsible 
for the following, of which I can_find no 
account in the various volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’: 

** A curious old custom was observed in Tiverton 
[Devon], when the Mayor and members of the Cor- 
poration, accompanied by boys carrying white 
wands, and a party of men carrying hatchets, 
a omyant the town leat to see whether there 

ad been any encroachments. A stream of water 
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was presented to the town in 1256 by Isabella, 
Countess of Devon, and it is in order that this 
much - prized inheritance may be preserved un- 
impaired that periodical perambulations take place. 
At various places en route Mr. W. E. Williams read 
@ proclamation as bailiff of the hundred, and there 
was much horse-play, during which the Mayor and 
the Head-Constable were thrown into the stream. 
When at last the source of the stream was reached 
lavish hospitality was dispensed by the Mayor (Mr. 
H. Mudford), and old English sports were indulged 
in. 


EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Crown STREET, Sono.—With the demoli- 
tion of Nos. 135 to 143, Charing Cross Road, 
we have lost the last group of buildings pre- 
serving the appearance of Crown Street, 
that ceased to exist when the present 
thoroughfare was completed in 1887. Origi- 
nally Hog Lane, once known as Elde (old) 
Lane, it was a narrow winding lane, and 
“no doubt it derived its first name from the 
pigs that fed along its sides when it had 
green hedges and deep ditches on either 
side” (‘Old and New London, vol. iii. p. 196). 
In 1762 it received a more dignified appella- 
tion from the ‘* Rose and Crown” Tavern 
that stood at the corner of one of its side 
turnings, Rose Street. 

Its most interesting building was the 
Greek Church, commenced in 1676, which, 
becoming a French Protestant chapel, was 
immortalized by Hogarth introducing it into 
his well-known picture ‘Noon.’ The actual 
doorway there depicted muy still be seen on 
the south wall of St. Mary’s Church, which 
occupies the site; and an inscription in Greek 
recording the original erection of the build- 
ing is in its place over the west door. 

A great deal of interesting matter relating 
to this building and its immediate sur- 
roundings was contributed to 7’he Gentleman’s 
Magazine, June, 1833 (vol. ciii. pp. 52-3), by 
Thos. Leverton Donaldson, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at London University. I have his 
original MSS., but they differ so slightly from 
the printed text as not to be worth quoting. 
That excellent little volume ‘Soho and its 
Associations,’ edited by Mr. Clinch from 
Dr. Rimbault’s MSS., deals exhaustively with 
the history of the church and its site, and 
this practically is all that constitutes the 
story of Crown Street. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 


GREAT QUEEN Street, No. 56.— James 
Boswell is not the only celebrity connected 
with the house No. 56, Great Queen Street, 
to the front of which the London County 
Council have recently affixed a commemora- 
tive label. Hudson, the portrait-painter, Sir 


Joshua Reynolds’s master, lived at Nos. 55 


and 56 (then one house), and with him Hoole, 
the translator of Tasso. Reynolds resided 
here for two years after his arrival in 
London. Worlidge, an artist of some 
celebrity, who was famous for his etchings 
in the manner of Rembrandt, died in this 
house in 1766. Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
lived in it for some years; many of the 
letters in Moore’s ‘Life of Sheridan’ are 
addressed to him here. Mrs. Robinson, 
George IV.’s Perdita, appears to have lived 
in this house shortly after her marriage in 
1773. She describes the house in her memoirs 
as “a large old-fashioned mansion...... the 
roperty of the widow of Mr. Worlidge” ; 
oa it is improbable that her husband, who 
was an attorney’s clerk, could have occupied 
the whole of the house. He was probably a 
lodger. Joun Hepp. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Netson’s Untrorm.—Do your readers know 
of any (accredited) portrait of Lord Nelson 
attired in a dark green, but otherwise appa- 
rently naval uniform, with cocked hat and 
wearing all his orders, and with both eyes 
uninjured? I have lately seen two such 
portraits, similar in every respect, except 
that one was painted on an old snuff-box 
(wooden), and the other was a painting on 
copper. Of course, one associates “dark 
blue” with naval dress ; but the portraits I 
have seen are certainly intended for Nelson, 
and are cleverly executed. But the green 
uniform is decidedly puzzling. H. H. H. 


Folkestone. 


Den anv Brice Famitres.—I am anxious 
to discover something about the family of 
James Den or Denne. He was born in 1720, 
and married in 1754, in London, as his second 
wife, Margaret Brice,daughter of Hugh Brice, 
by his wife Margaret Hippesley, 
daughter of John Hippesley, of Stone 
Easton, co. Somerset. 

James Den had by his second marriage a 
daughter Catherine ; she was born in 1760, 
and married in 1780 William Lygon, after- 
wards first Earl Beauchamp. 

James Den died before 1780. He had a 
son who died (? drowned at sea) early in the 
nineteenth century—whether son of first or 
second marriage I do not know. Lady Beau- 
champ was sole executrix, Mrs. Den having 
died in 1808. Lady Beauchamp died in 1844. 
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The Den arms, which have never been 
registered, are Arg., three lions rampant sa., 
a chief or. The Brice arms are Sa., a griffin 
passant, wings addorsed, or. 

There is no information in Dublin about 
James Den, nor was any will proved between 
1760 and 1780 of any James Den who could 
have been the man, although there is a 
tradition he was Irish. 

Perhaps a query in your valuable journal 
may produce some information as regards 
the Dens and the Brices. It is possible 
it has been tried before, as several people 
are, and have been for some time, trying to 
find out about James Den ; but even in that 
case genealogical studies have so increased 
in the last few years that fresh information 
may be forthcoming. _RaGLan. 

Government House, Isle of Man. 


CHAPBOOKS AND BroapstpEs.—I have in 
my library a collection of chapbooks and 
broadsides by the following 
printers: W. Brooke, Lincoln; A. & G. 
Swindells, 8, Hanging Bridge, Manchester ; 
Willis, Old Churchyard, Manchester ; Hark- 
ness, 121, Church Street, Preston ; C. Warker, 
Bridge Street, Runcorn; W. Ford, York 
Street, Sheftield ; Todd, Easingwold. 

Any information concerning these printers, 
and !the period covered by their work, would 
be highly appreciated by 

R. F. Broranex, 
Assistant Keeper of the Imperial Library. 
I. Josephsplatz, Vienna. 


“VAULTING AMBITION.”—I should like to 
know whether the famous line in ‘ Macbeth,’ 
I. vii. 27 [31 Furness], 

Vaulting ambition which o’er leaps ifse//, 
has ever been printed as follows, 
Vaulting ambition which o’er leaps its selle, 

in some old accepted edition of the play ; or 
whether selle for self is merely one of the 
emendations suggested by previous commen- 
tators (Singleton, perhaps) before the Cam- 
bridge editors issued their version. Can any 
Shakespeare student enlighten me on the 
subject ? HEnry, 

French translator of the Sonnets, 


_ [Such reading is, we believe, only conjectural, and 
is found in no early or authoritative edition. ] 


Epwarp West, an account of 
whose portraits of Shelley appears in The 
Century Magazine for October, and who 
painted a well-known portrait of Byron 
(of which some replicas are supposed to 
have been made), pase the portraits of 
several other notabilities. When in Paris, 
in 1824, he painted the Catons, afterwards 


Lady Wellesley, Lady Stafford, and the 
Duchess of Leeds, respectively. He was in 
London from 1825 till 1839, and during that 
— painted Mrs. Hemans, several mem- 
rs of the Baring family, probably Samuel 
Rogers and Joseph Bonaparte. I am very 
anxious to obtain information about all of 
these portraits, and especially the names of 
their present owners, or of the galleries 
where the paintings are. West also painted 
various fancy subjects, from the writings of 
Washington Irving and others, and several 
of these pictures are said to have been exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy. Particulars of 
these also will be greatly valued. 
J. H. Incram. 


Cius Cup.—Can you give me any assist- 
ance in finding out the history of some club 
(supposed) whose custom it was to drink out 
of cups in the shape of a hand in china, with 
a heart in the centre of the palm? The 
fingers and thumb are, of course, hollow, 
to hold the liquor, which would have to be 
drained at once, as the proper position of the 
cup, when standing, is with the wrist down- 
ward. A friend of mine has two such cups, 
and he is anxious to find out something of 
their history. If you by chance know of any 
club called the Heart and Hand, and could 
refer me to any book on the subject, I should 
be very much obliged. F. P. Penny. 


WorFieELD CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS.— 
I shall be most grateful to any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who can throw any light on the 
following extracts from the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Worfield, Salop, which 1 am 
now editing :— 

1529. It? for glovers shreddes vjd. [In the accounts 
of Roydon, Essex, for 1604, there is a 
similar payment for ‘‘ wool glovers’ shreds.” ] 

It? for caryeng of blood from bruge [Bridg- 
north] xijd. 

1530. It? paid for hurting his rope xijd. 

1533. It? John Barker & Ric’ filecher be chosen into 
light of halhallows. 

1534. It’ for wax to Rondull’ roodes vjd. 

1535. It’ for y* hoper for hopyng the gret vessell & 
makyng a weugh [wough ?] ixd. 


H. B. Watters. 


Recisters of St. Kirts.—Are there any 
registers extant of the births, deaths, and 
marriages that have happened at St. Kitts 
since that island came into our possession ? 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 
[See 9t S. xii. 455. ] 


ScaLtions.—The lich-gate of the church- 
yard at Presteign, Radnorshire, bore some 
sixty years ago the name of “ The Scallions,” 
but having left there in childhood I cannot 
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say whether it is now so called. I learn, 
however, that a similar structure in the 
churchyard of Clun, Salop, also bears this 
name. It is variously written Scallenge, 
Scallange, and Scallions. I have searched 
such dictionaries as are accessible to me, but 
do not find the derivation of the name. I 
ask your kind assistance. W. PHILLIPS. 
Canonbury, Shrewsbury. 


Ductemore.—Although a former query did 
not obtain a reply of even conjecture, I shall, 
being still so far away from the British 
Museum Library, be grateful for the meaning 
of the place-name Duciemore or oe 


Rosina CroMwetu.—She married first Dr. 
Peter French. What children had she besides 
the daughter who married Archbishop Til- 
lotson? She married secondly Dr. Josiah 
Wilkins, Bishop of Chester. What children 
had they ? (Mrs.) E. E. Core. 

13, Hyde Park Mansions, W. 


Civin War Eartaworks.—I am desirous 
of obtaining a list of the existing remains of 
entrenchments thrown up by either side 
during the progress of the Civil War in the 
seventeenth century. I have notes of several 
examples, but my list is probably far from 
complete, and I shall be glad to be favoured 
with notes of such remains in any part of the 
country. I. CHALKLEY GOULD. 

Loughton. 


Campion Famity.— Can you, or any of 
your readers, te!l me whether there has ever 
been published a genealogy of the Campion 
family of England? If so, by whom was it 
written, and where could a copy be _ pur- 
chased? If not, could you tell me of any 
member of the family who is interested in 
the family genealogy ? 

H. Ciirrorp Campton, Jun. 

4235, Regent Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Evans: Symonps: Herine: Garpen.—I 
have come into possession of a number of 
English MSS., among which are a few letters 
from persons whose names I cannot find in 
any biographical dictionary. Can any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help me in this matter ? 
Iam anxious to know something about the 
following persons :— 

Edward Evans.—His name is signed to a 
letter addressed to William Upcott, the 
antiquary. The letter is not dated, but 
appears to have been written from London. 

Thomas Symonds.—His name is signed to 
a number of letters of a most interesting 
character, addressed to William Upcott. He 


appears to have been upon the most friendly 
terms with the antiquary. The date of most 
of the letters is 1835. 

8. Hering.—This man’s name is signed to 
a letter addressed to his nephew, and is dated 
from Paris, 17 June, 1831. It would appear 
from the letter that the nephew, whose name 
was J. Hering, was the author of a book 
about Egypt; but I cannot find a descrip- 
tion of any such book in a work on English 
literature. The nephew was at the time 
living at 9, Newman Street, London. 

Thomas Garden (or Gordon?).—Mr. Gar- 
den’s name is appended to a letter addressed 
to William Upcott. I understand from the 
letter that its writer had collected a library 
composeg almost entirely of books on angling, 
and that*he was about to sell the collection 
at auction. The letter is without date. 

Frepertc RowLanD MarvVIN. 

537, Western Av., Albany, New York. 


Lams’s GRANDMOTHER.—Canon Ainger, in 
his lecture ‘How I traced Charles Lamb in 
Hertfordshire, republished in Z’ke Cornhill 
Magazine for May, 1904, stated that the 
gravestone marking the spot where Lamb’s 
grandmother lies buried bore, when he 
visited it in 1881, a “‘ plain and brief inscrip- 
tion, ‘Mary Field,’ with the date of death, 
August 5, 1792, being just decipherable 
through the stains of time.” Visiting Wid- 
ford recently, I found that the inscription 
states that Mrs. Field died 31 July, 1792. 
There are carved, in addition, these lines 
from Lamb’s poem of ‘ The Grandame’ :— 

On the green hill top 
Hard by the house of prayer, a modest roof 
And not distinguished from its neighbour-barn 
Save by a slender tapering length of spire, 
The grandame sleeps.—CHARLES LAMB. 
Moreover, though the inscription is appa- 
rently not of very recent workmanship, it is 
easily legible. Can any reader give the 
exact date of Mrs. Field’s death? And what 
enthusiast placed Lamb’s lines on the stone? 
It may be noted that Canon Ainger, in his 
memoir of Lamb in the “ Men of Letters” 
series, remarked that time and weather had 
effaced even name and date (p. 21). 

Epwarp M. Layton. 


Tue Devin AND St. Bototpu.—In Boston 
in the Olden Times,’ by Roger Quaint, there 
is a story of St. Botolph which appears to be 
a traditional legend. It runs, in brief, as 
follows :— 

The saint’s chapel is supposed to have 
occupied a site at the south-western corner 
of the existing parish church. When he was 
strolling near it one evening he found before 
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him the devil, on whom he promptly laid 
hands. In the struggle between them the 
devil had much the worst of it. and panted 
and gasped with such distress that he raised 
a whirlwind. This wind has never yet quite 
died away. Hence the current of air still 
felt at that particular spot. A legend akin 
to this also accounts for the wind constantly 
felt near Lincoln Cathedral. 
Do similar traditions attach to other 
English churches? Variants of the story are 
known on the Continent. B. 


Funps ror PreacuInc NEW ENGLAND. 
—In Bodleian MS. Rawlinson, C. 934. 66, 1 
have met with name-lists of contributions 
“* towards the propagating of y° Gospell in 
New England,” bearing date January, &c., 
1652, from a small group of Wiltshire 
parishes. The Laverstock list is endorsed 
‘* Wiltsheer : duplicate.” I should be glad to 
know if any other such name-lists have been 
preserved, especially of Berkshire. 

A. E. ALpwortH. 

Laverstock, Wilts. 


J. Haskoui.—The Lincoln Public Library 

ossesses a marble bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 

y J. Haskoll, dated 1834. I should be glad 
of any biographical particulars of the 
sculptor. A. R. C, 


Beyplies. 


NELSON POEMS. 
(10% §. iv. 186.) 

May I add the following to W. C. B.’s 
suggested Nelson bibliography ?— 

Halloran, Laurence, D.D.. late Chaplain of the 
Britannia, and Secretary to Rear-Admiral the Earl 
of Northesk, K.B.—The Battle of Trafalgar, A 
Poem. To which is added, A Selection of Fugitive 
Pieces, chiefly written at sea. London. Printed 
for the author, by Joyce Gold, Shoe Lane......1806. 
pp. 130. 

The author was a clever and somewhat 
notorious impostor who (though, as it proved, 
not in Holy Orders at all) acted for some 
years as a naval and military chaplain at the 
Cape and elsewhere (see ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 120). 
He was present at Trafalgar, and it is said 
that the commander of the Britannia, during 
the engagement, requested him to repeat the 
words of command through a speaking 
trumpet—an office for which he was well 
qualified from the extraordinary strength 
and clearness of his voice. A prefatory 


advertisement states that the poem was 
written on the scene of action shortly after 
the victory. It is dedicated to Eliab Harvey, 
Esq., M.P., Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and 


late captain of the Temeraire, and contains 
870 lines in rimed heroic metre, and _ is 
followed by a letter to a friend in London 
descriptive of the battle, and dated “Britan- 
nia, at sea, Oct. 25, 1805.” The poem has 
some merit, but is chiefly remarkable—if 
genuinely contemporaneous—for confirming, 
what has been sometimes doubted, Nelson’s 
signal to the fleet—‘‘ England expects that 
every man will do his duty,” as it is given in 
the letter, or as in the poem :— 

England this day claims from each filial heart, 

That every Briton acts a Briton’s part ! 
The metre also shows that the name was 
then pronounced as Lord Nelson’s family 
still pronounce it—Trafalgar, e.g. :— 

And to confirm her reign, sees Glory’s star 

With tenfold lustre beam from Trafalgar. 

Halloran also published a * Sermon on the 
occasion of the Victory of Trafalgar, delivered 
on board H.M.S. Britannia, 3rd Nov., 
1805.” Curiously enough, during Halloran’s 
career at the Cape this sermon was trans- 
lated into Dutch, and published at the 
Government Press, Cape Town, 1808, post 
8vo, pp. 20. J. A. Hewirt, Canon. 

Cradock, South Africa. 

[For the pronunciation of Trafalgar see 6* S. iii. 
56; iv. 116.] 


BroucHaM Cast e (10% iv. 229, 293).— 
Your correspondents mix up Brougham 
Castle and Brougham Hall, which have 
nothing to do with each other except that 
they are not a mile apart. Brougham Hall, 
previously called the Nest, belonged to the 
Burgham family, and, having been in the 
hands of Mr. Bird, was, of course, called 
Bird’s Nest. It was only a large farm. The 
first Lord Brougham’s grandfather bought it 
of the Birds in November, 1726. It was 
rebuilt by Lord Brougham in 1829 ; the only 
old part remaining is the hall, which is 
included in the new edifice. The Broughams 
remained at Brougham, and claimed a distant 
kinship with the De Burghams. 

Brougham Castle is the old seat of the 
Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland, and defended 
the Clifford manor in the North from the 
raids of the Scots. There is no manor of 
Brougham now, the Castle being in the 
manor of Oglebird, of which Lord Hothfield 
is the lord. In its palmy days it was a 
magnificent place, and had the Whinfell 
Deer Forest attached to it. This is nowa 
prosperous agricultural district of about 
4,000 acres, with some first-rate Th, 


‘Genius By CountiEs’ (10 §. iv. 287). 
—No doubt the list of celebrated names 
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attributed to certain counties is quite in- 
adequate—and perhaps equally useless. As 
for Lincolnshire, is there not Robert of 
Brunne? Probably his name is little known, 
but he is (from an historical point of view) 
one of the most important authors in the 
language. Writing in 1303, some time before 
Chaucer, his English is far easier to under- 
stand, and his language presents a much 
closer approximation to standard literary 
English than Chaucer’s does. 

Similar remarks are true of a Leicestershire 
man, Sir Richard Ros, the author of ‘La 
Belle Dame sans Merci.’ It is true that he 
wrote at a later date than Chaucer, but many 
of his lines resemble the language of the 
nineteenth century. Yet his poem was 
actually once attributed to Chaucer by 
critics who ought to have known better. 

I wonder how many people know who was 
the other Warwickshire man. The answer, 
from a literary point of view, is—Sir Thomas 
Malory. Water W. SKEAT. 


To the Lincolnshire catalogue Anthony 
Bek should be added. He was a son of 
Walter de Eresby. At the time of his death 
(1310) he was Bishop of Durham, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, and King of the Isle of Man, 
and reported to have been the richest subject 
in Europe. He was a great builder and a 
noteworthy leader of men. N. M. & A. 


The writer of the article in Zhe rales 
Magazine allots only eight representatives 
“genius ” to Yorkshire, and it would be if- 
teresting to know if he has ever heard of tlie 
following Yorkshiremen: William Congreve, 
dramatic poet ; Etty, the illustrious painter ; 
Priestley, man of science, the discoverer $f 
oxygen; Paley, our greatest moral philoso- 
pher and author of the * Evidences of Chris- 
tianity’; Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law 
Rhymer”; Charles Waterton, the famous 
naturalist ; John Hailstone, geologist and 
Second Wrangler: Monckton Milnes, Lord 
Houghton, poet ; William Watson, after Mr. 
Swinburne our greatest living English poet ; 
Longfellow, who was of Yorkshire descent, 
although born in America. 

There are, of course, many others whose 
names do not occur to me at the present 
moment. S. 

47, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W. 


I think that the article mentioned by Sr. 
SWITHIN appeared in The Strand Magazine 
for July, not August. I enclose a copy of a 
letter which was in the issue of Zhe Shrews- 
bury Chronicle of 7 July :— 


Sir,—An article under this heading appears in 
The Strand Magazine for this month. The writer 


only places one name, that of Clive, on his map in 
connexion with Shropshire. Is it possible that he 
has the assurance to write such an article making 
for himself a standard of genius, and that he never 
heard of Admiral Benbow. Thomas Churchyard, 
Charles Darwin, General Viscount Hill, and Wil- 
liam Wycherley ? 


If a genius can be defined to mean a person who 
has left his or her mark in the history of Great 
Britain, then, of course, there are others who should 
be added to the list of noted Salopians. I only 
mention a few whose names will not readily fade 
from the memory of those who take any interest in 
their county. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury, July 5th, 1905. 

To the above can be added Richard Tarle- 
ton, Bishop Percy, Samuel Lee (Orientalist) 
and Betty (“ Young Roscius ”). 

HerBert SOUTHAM. 


“TTALY A GEOGRAPHICAL EXPRESSION ” 
(10% §. iv. 249).—“ Italien ein geographischer 
Begriff” is the German form of the saying, 
which is based upon some words spoken nd 
Prince Metternich in a controversy wit 
Lord Palmerston in the summer of 1847 on 
the Italian question. In a letter to Count 
Prokesch-Osten, dated 19 November, 1849, 
Metternich says :— 

“Tch habe im Sommer 1847 den_Ausspruch 
gefiillt, dass der nationale Begriff ‘Italien’ ein 
geographischer sei, und mein Ausspruch: I’Italie 
est un nom géographique, welcher Palmerston 
giftig iirgerte, hat sich das Biirgerrecht erworben.” 
—‘ Correspondence of Prokesch’ (1881), ii. 343. 

It may be interesting to note that in the 
same letter Metternich said that the same 
might be predicated of Germany. Hence 
“Deutschland ein geographischer Begriff” 
was once a well-known saying. 

. L. MAYHEW. 


This phrase was used by Metternich in 
conversation with Lord Palmerston in 1847. 
It will be found, with further particulars, in 
the new edition of ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations,’ No. 1428. F. K. 


According to Karl Hillebrand (‘ Geschichte 
Frankreichs,’ ii. 689), Prince Metternich’s 
famous mot, “Italy a geographical definition,” 
was first used by him in his memorandum to 
the Great Powers on 2 August, 1814. Cf. 
Georg Biichmann’s ‘Gefliigelte Worte’ (1889), 
p. 421. L. L. K. 

Barnes Faminy (10% §S. iv. 69).—Perhaps 
Mr. Barnes will have a better chance of help 
if he sends you all he knows about John 
Baines, of Layham, with dates. It will be 
well also to give short notes of all searches 
that have been made about him so far. In 


the meantime here is a small contribution to 
his history. 
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On 9 April, 1730, some depositions were 
taken at Melford, in an action in the Court 
of Exchequer in which James Johnson, clerk, 
was the plaintiff, and Richard Warren, D.D., 
John Baines, gentleman, and others, were 
defendants. 

From the depositions it seems that Baines 
and the others had acted as arbitrators in a 
dispute between Johnson and one Bulley in 
a matter of tithes. Johnson had thrown 
over their award, and brought this action 
against them to set it aside. 

The evidence shows that Johnson had been 
in Melford about twenty years, and Baines 
had been known to a witness, aged forty- 
eight, for about the same time, which suggests 
that he was a new-comer. He signed the 
award on 23 March, 1727, but was dead in 
1730, at the date of the depositions, which 
gives a very narrow limit in a search for 
his will (Exchequer Depositions, Easter, 
3 Geo. IL, No. 1). Mark W. ButLien. 

38, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 


** TWOPENNY ” FoR HEAD (10 S. iv. 69, 217). 
—Although your Yorkshire correspondents 
suggest that “twopenny” has everything to 
do with a ram and nothing with twopence, 
there can be no doubt as to what Sir John 
Tenniel thought it meant when he drew his 


form 


striking Punch cartoon in November, 1867, | 
representing Disraeli, then Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer, playing leap-frog with John Bull, 


over yer again: tuck in yer twopenny,” in 
allusion to the additional twopence placed 
on the Income Tax for the purposes of the 
Abyssinian expedition. POLITICIAN. 


Witu1am Lewis, iv. 148, 
218). — Probably Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has 
some good authority for stating, as he does 
in his history of ‘The Garrick Club,’ 1904, 
p. 3, that it was before its hotel time that 
** Probatt’s” was the residence of the incom- 
Levees comedian William Lewis, an airy, 
ight performer, of whom there are no fewer 
than four portraits in the Garrick Club. 

J. HotpeN MacMIcHAEL. 


WILDE AND SWEDENBORG §. vii. 
287).—Upwards of four years ago I asked at 
the above reference for an explanation of 
the attribution to “Speranza,” in a list of 
her works prefixed to her ‘Ancient Legends 
sarees of Ireland,’ 1888, of ‘The Future Life : 
Swedenborg,’ but no reply was forthcoming. 
By other means, however, I have lately been 
enabled to answer my own question, thus. 
In the year 1852 there was commenced by 


Mr. John Simms, of Belfast—whose London 


agent was Mr. John Chapman—the publica- 
tion of a series, in small octavo volumes, clad 
in yellow-coloured ‘‘ fancy boards,” entitled 
“The Spiritual Library.” The first of these 
was “The Religion of Good Sense. By 
Edward Richer, of Nantes.” The second, 
issued in 1853, was by the same writer, ‘The 
Key to the Mystery ; or, the Book of Revela- 
tion Translated,’ both advocating, dialogue- 
wise, the doctrines promulgated by Emanuel 
Swedenborg. Each of these volumes was 
translated from its native French by Lady 
Wilde. The third volume of the series— 
originally issued in 1853, and frequently 
reproduced from the stereotyped plates, at 
brief intervals, down to the present time— 
was an English version of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg’s treatise ‘De Ceelo......et de Inferno,’ 
slightly modified from an existing transla- 
tion. and renamed ‘The Future Life,’ not 
by Lady Wilde, but by the publisher. The 
series did not extend beyond the three 
volumes just described, but Lady Wilde 
translated another volume, viz., a third work 
by Edward Richer, entitled ‘God and the 
Spiritual World,’ which was announced to 
vol. iv. of “The Spiritual Lib- 
rary,” but which, as already stated, did 
not appear. My informant is Mr. Simms 
himself, who is still enjoying life in the north 
of Ireland at a green old age, and whose 
information was communicated to me in a 


fs] g ull, style reminiscent of the good old times when 
andexclaiming, “ Now, then, John, I ’mcoming | 


beautiful penmanship was not, as now, an all 
but lost art. CHARLES HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, S.E. 


Curtis: Hugues: Worts iv. 207). 
—William Worth, appointed a Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland in 1681, did not attain to 
the rank of Chief Baron. He was married four 
times. His third wife, whom he married in 
1687, was Dorothy, daughter of Henry Whit- 
field and widow of Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
Bart. She died in 1704. Further information 
will be found in Zhe Irish Builder for 1894, 
p. 222. F. Etrineton Batt. 

Dublin. 


“THE SCREAMING SKULL” (10% §. iv. 107, 
194, 252).—A similar story to that recorded 
by Mr. Pickrorp at the last reference is 
admirably worked up by F. Anstey in ‘A 
Fallen Idol.’ Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


IceLtanpic Dictionary (10% §. iv. 229).— 
A glossary or ‘“‘ word-list,” to help beginners 
to use the ‘Icelandic-English Dictionary’ of 
G. Vigfusson, is found in Vigfusson and 
York Powell’s ‘Icelandic Prose Reader,’ 


pp. 521-59 (Clarendon Press Series, 1879), 
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and may well serve as an_ introductory 
epitome or summary of Vigfusson’s great 
work. Besides, there is an ‘ Icelandic-English 
Word Collection’ (‘Ordasafn islenzkt og 
enskt’), by Jén <A. Hjaltalin, comprising 
184 pp., printed at Reykjavik in 1883, as well 
as a corresponding ‘English-Icelandic Vocabu- 
lary’ by the same author. H. K. 


First NatronaL ANTHEM (10 iv. 249). 
—A national hymn of thanksgiving was com- 
posed after the defeat of the Armada ; both 
words and music are given in Knight’s ‘Old 
England,’ vol. ii. p. 40. R. L. Moreton. 


TRUDGEN-STROKE IN SWIMMING (10 S., iv. 
205).—This stroke is fully gone into in 
Mr. Ralph Thomas’s ‘Swimming,’ reviewed 
10% §. ii. 19. W. SANDFORD. 


“SsaAMBok”: 17s PronuncraTion (10 
iv. 204).—This word is given in Funk & 
Wagnalls’s ‘Standard Dictionary’ (1895), 
which accents it on the first syllable, but 
in the plural, sjamdoke, on the second. 

C. S. Warp. 


“Vent, CREATOR” (10% §. iv. 89, 137).— 
Thanks to the kind help of Mr. Watkinson 
and Mr. Pace I have been encouraged to 
help myself, and have found 
Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God, proceeding from 

above, 
in the first Prayer Book of Edward VL, 1549, 
and in his second Prayer Book, 1553, where 
it is in very nearly the same words as we 
have it in like position in the time of 
Edward VII. It also appeared, as Mr. War- 
KINSON says, in the form for the Ordering of 
Priests prescribed in 1559 (‘ Liturgies and 
Occasional Forms of Prayer set forth in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ pp. 286-7, Parker 
Society, 1848), and it was duly used at the 
Coronation of Charles I., as I find from ‘ The 
English Coronation Service,’ by F. C. Eeles, 
pp. 70-2. 
O Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 

is supposed to be a translation by Bishop 
Cosin of a Latin original. It was included 
in his ‘ Devotions’ (‘ English Hymnology,’ by 
the Rev. Louis Coutier Bigg, p. 36), and it 
was probably by his influence that it gained 
admission to the Prayer Book. There it re- 
mains—and there may it perpetually abide ! 
A variant version was used at the Coronation 
of Queen Victoria (Eeles, p. 106), and, though 
I have no record of the fact, I dare say the 
same was heard again at the anointing of our 
present King. 

It is difficult to believe that ‘‘ Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire,” and “Come, Holy 


Ghost, eternal God,” can be renderings of one 
and the same original. <A single verse of 
what seems to be the model of the former 
is quoted in Canon Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Hymnology,’ p. 1250. It runs :— 

Veni Creator Spiritus 

Mentes tuorum visita 

Imple superna gratia 

Qu tu creasti pectora. 
Pace Mr. Warktnson, I do not find it easy 
to understand how the verse, 
The fountain and the living spring of joy celestial, 
The fire so bright, the love so sweet, the Unction 

spiritual, 

would fit a tune adapted to the measure of 
the greater part of the rest of the hymn. The 
compilers of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ 
have prudently eliminated this verse, as well 
as several others which do no credit either to 
poetry or to prose. St. SwItTHIn. 


CHESHIRE Worps (10 S. iv. 203).—Wright 
(‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Eng- 
lish,’ 1857) gives :— 
Kench. The part of a haystack immediately 
in use or cutting down (Suffolk). 
Wint (Twinter). Dwindled away. 
Uuorldes blisse ne last non throwe, 
Hit wint and went awei anon ; 
The lengore that hic hit i-cnowe, 
The lasse ich finde pris theron. 
MS. Digby 86, f. 163. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Brizzle. Used to mean toasting a little piece 
of bacon. 

Buggan. Sometimes ‘‘took buggort,” a 
horse taking fright. 

Catty-ruf. This means a little fish, the 
pope or ruff, sometimes called Jack-ruff or 
daddy ruff, rather like a perch, mentioned 
by Izaak Walton (‘Complete Angler,’ ch. xv.) 

Lommer or Lammer, A heavy, lumbering 
person. 

Trapesing. An untidily dressed girl goes 
“trapesing” in Cheshire and elsewhere. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Francis Drake AND CHIGWELL Row 
(10 §. iv. 230).—Possibly the Rev. John 
Prince’s ‘Worthies of Devon’ would afford 
some information ; but it is hardly probable 
that Drake, a Devonshire man, ever resided 
at an inland part of Essex like Chigwell 
Row. Was not Drake one of those who were 
playing at bowls on Plymouth Hoe when the 
appearance of the Spanish fleet was not 
considered of sufficient importance to inter- 
fere with the game? This, perhaps, would 
account for the “tradition” associating 
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Drake with the house called “The Bowls,” 
and the bowling-green at Chigwell; while 
“tradition,” again, might easily mix up the 
name of Drake with this bowling-green 
through another famous sailor, Admiral Sir 
Eliab Harvey, K.G.C., who distinguished 
himself in the battle of Trafalgar, having 
resided at Rolls Park, in this parish. Rolls 
Park was purchased by Eliab Harvey, 
ancestor of Sir Eliab, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Countess oF Huntincpon at HIGHGATE 
(10% §. iv. 149).—If your correspondent has 
not already done so, I would suggest a search 
through the ‘Life and Times of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon,’ 1840, 2 vols. 8vo— 
a work of over 1,000 closely packed pages, 
which most of the big public libraries 
possess. Unfortunately the book, like many 
others, lacks a proper index, and my time is 
limited just at present, or I should be happy 
to search my copy of the work. 

W. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Loorinc THE Loop: FLYING or CENTRI- 
FUGAL Rat~way: WHIRL oF (10% §. 
iv. 65, 176).—There was a Centrifugal Railway 
in the Botanic Gardens, Liverpool (Everton 
district, I believe), when Blondin exhibited on 
the tight rope, probably about 1857. The 
car of the railway contained two ig 3% 


Cou. Prrr, 1711 (10 iv. 206).—Was he 
not John (d. 1744), the third son of Governor 
Thomas Pitt (‘Diamond Pitt”) and Jane 
Innes, and uncle of William Pitt, first Earl of 
Chatham ? A. R. Baytey. 


SUPPRESSION OF DUELLING IN ENGLAND 
(10 §. il. 367, 435; iii. 16, 475). — A short 
essay on duelling may be found in Thomas 
Fuller’s ‘Holy State,’ book ii. chap. xix. 
sec. 7. It is part of the chapter on ‘The 
good Souldier.’ It begins :— 

“All single Duels he detesteth, as having no 
command in Gods word.” 

Later it says :— 

“If slaying, he hazards his neck to the halter; 
if slain, in heat of malice, without repentance, he 
adventures his soul to the devil.” 

In the last paragraph Fuller writes :— 

“We may therefore conclude that the laws of 
Duelling, as the laws of drinking, had their 
originall from the devil; and therefore the de- 
clining of needlesse quarrels in our Souldier,* no 
abatement of Honour.”—Edit. 1642, pp. 122-5. 


* The word ‘‘is” is omitted. 


The following are extracted from Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto’s ‘ Book-Lover’s Leaflet,’ 
New Series, No. 141 (received August, 1905), 
sv. Duelling’ :— 


Mutio Justinopolitano (Hieronimo). Il Duello del 
Mutio Justinopolitano, con le Risposte Cavalle- 
resche. In Vinetia: Appresso Domenico Farsi, 
1576, 12mo. 

Segar (Sir W., Kt.). Honor, Military and Civill, 
contained in Four Bookes. London, Robert Bar- 
ker, 1602, folio.—The third is ‘Combats for Life 
and Triumph.’ 

Dupleix (M. Scipion). 
chant Le Dvel. Paris, 
small 8vo. 

Heigham (Thomas). The Ghosts of the Deceased 
Sieurs de Villemor and de Fontaines, a most neces- 
sary Discourse of Duells wherein is shewed the 
means to roote them out quite, with the Discourse 
of Valour, by the Sieur de Chevalier, to the King, 
the Third Edition, reviewed, corrected, and aug- 
mented in French and translated by Tho. Heigham. 
Cantrell Legge, Printer to the Universitie of Cam- 
bridge, 1624, 12mo. 

Selden (John). Antidvello; or a Treatise, in 
which is Discussed the Lawfulnesse and Unlawful- 
nesse of Single Combats. London, Thomas Harper 
for Benjamin Fisher, 1632, sm. 4to. 

Comber (Thomas, B.D.). A Discourse of Duels, 
shewing the Sinful Nature and Mischievous Effects 
of them, by 'T. C., D.D. London, Samuel Roycroft 
for Robert Clavell, 1687, 4to. 

The True Conduct of Persons of Quality, Trans- 
lated out of the French. (London) Walter Kettilby, 
1694, 12mo.—Chap. xxii. treats ‘Of Duels.’ 

The Substance of all the Depositions taken at the 
Coroner’s Inquest the 17th, 19th, and 21st of Novem- 
ber, on the Body of Duke Hamilton [sic], and 
the 15th, 18th, 20th, and 22nd on the Body of my 
Lord Mohun, &c. London, A. Baldwin, 1712, small 
8vo. 

Sharpe (Granville). A Tracton Duelling. London, 
B. White and Son, and C. Diel, 1790, 8vo., 2nd ed. 

Gilchrist (James P.). A Brief Display of the Origin 
and History of Ordeals: Trials by Battle, Courts of 
Chivalry or Honour, and the Decision of Private 
Quarrels by Single Combat; also a Chronological 
Register of the Principal Duels fought from the 
Accession of his late Majesty to the Present Time. 
Printed for the Author, 1821, Svo. 


Rosert PIerPoint. 
8a, Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W. 


Les Lois Militaires Tou- 
Francois Gueffier, 1611, 


An Earty Dic- 
TIONARY (10% §. iv. 143, 255).—I feel bound 
to correct a pardonable mistake into which 
Mr. E.S. Dopeson fell when writing about 
the MS. of Joannes de Etcheverri, which I 
had the good fortune to discover at Zarauz. 
I went thither on purpose to see the MSS. 
of Afiibarro, which were described by Mr. 
DopcGson some years ago in the Revue de 
Linguistique, and which I hope will be pub- 
lished shortly. The mistake is, perhaps, due 
to the way in which I have stated the facts 
of the case in my little brochure. The new 
acquisition will be published under my own 
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editorship this year at Bayonne, at the press 
of Lamaigneére, and it will be seen that it is 
not the dictionary, but an interesting work, 
consisting of (1) a treatise in Baskish and 
Latin, on the merits of Heuscara, and (2) a 
Latin grammar, written in the Labourdin 
dialect. I propose to omit the Latin 
translation, but to preserve the quotations 
in that language which occur in it. The 
book is important, not only as a good speci- 
men of the dialect, but because it mentions 
such authors as Axular and Materre, and 
refers to the other Etcheverry priest of 
Ciboure, who was the author of several 
books in the same dialect, published in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. The 
author described himself as ‘‘Saraco Dotor 
Miricuac,” that is to say, Doctor in Medicine 
for Sara (near St. Jean de Luz), and dates 
his work 1712. It is clear, therefore, that he 
was the author of the other work which 
Mr. Dopeson had in his mind, but which 
unfortunately appears to have been lost. 
JULIO DE Urquiso. | 


AvuTHoRS oF QuoTATIONS WANTED (10 S. | 
iv. 208).—The line, 
I who a decade past had lived recluse, 
occurs, to the best of my recollection, at or 
near the beginning of a Tennysonian parody 
on lawn tennis, published about fifteen years 
ago by Lunn & Co., of Horncastle, in their 
‘Sports Catalogue.’ 


| 

Rev. JoHn Durant (10 §. iv. 247). 
Your correspondent will find it of interest | 
in his investigations to refer to the biography | 
of John Duraat’s brother William, which he | 
will find in Welford’s ‘Men of Mark ’twixt 
Tyne and Tweed,’ vol. ii. p. 130. 

R. Ottver HeEstop. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


MerepAyY, Curist1AN NAME iv. 248). 
—A corruption of the Welsh Meredith. This 
is conclusively proved by the entries from 
old church registers quoted in Bardsley’s 
* Dictionary of English and Welsh Surnames,’ 
1901, s.v. ‘ Merridew,’ which is another form 
of it. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Horse-PEw = HorseE-Biock (10% iv. 27, 
132).— Dr. Murray says, “Once we have 
‘ ott appropriated to a special place in 
church, we pass readily to the patron’s pew, 
squire’s pew,” &c. Was not the history of 
the word more precisely that it meant not 
only a special place, but a special radsed 


place in church?’ When visiting the church 
of Sant’ Andrea, in the hill-town of Spello, 
near Cessisi, on Sunday, 17 September, this 


/An inquiry appeared in ‘N. & Q 


year, just before mass began, I was much 
interested to find the high, raised fixed pews 
full of women—the men (as in a Scotch 
parish) waiting outside the church until the 
actual service began. 
WILtIAM BLAck. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


‘Book or Loucuscur’ (10% §. iv. 267).— 
I have never heard of the ‘ Book of Lough- 
scur,’ but if it be in existence, it will 
probably be found either in Trinity College 
or the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, where 
there are quite a number of books and 
manuscripts, including the Book of Kells, 
Book of Armagh, Book of Ballymote, Book 
of Carrick, Book of Fermoy, Book of Leinster, 
and many other books and manuscripts 
without special names. There is also the 


great ‘Book of Genealogies,’ compiled in 


the years 1650 to 1666, in the College of 
St. Nicholas in Galway, by Duald Mac 
Firbis, to which your correspondent might 
refer for information regarding the Reynolds 
family. Baron SETON OF ANDRIA. 


SnaitH PecuLrar Court (10 iv. 267).— 
8S. v. 
187, for the wills of the Peculiar of Snaith, 
and the reply (p. 358) said “ the wills, two or 
three years ago [1894], were deposited at 
York.” Possibly the marriage licences may 
be found there. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


“Kyraz” (10% §. iv. 107, 130, 152, 193).—I 
sent an inquiry to a Russian friend, to whose 
letter I referred on p. 152. He replied as 
follows :— 

“The word Kniaz means Prince and nothing else. 
It is true that in the fashionable restaurants in the 
large towns people sometimes call the Tartar 
waiters (those from Kazan, but not those from the 
Crimea) Aniaz, but it is more in ‘chaff? than any- 
thing else (plutét pour les taquiner). It is also true 
that there are many petty princes in the Caucasus ; 
I have even heard say that there was one who 
served as a waiter in one of the hotels at Tiflis.” 


Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Hysker or HEsKER (10 §. iv. 69, 136).— 
In my reply to 8. G. D.’s query I ventured 
to doubt if Lady Grange had ever been 
imprisoned on the Hysker Islands, lying 
west of Rum, and south-west of Canna. No 
further light on the subject has appeared in 
‘N. &Q.,’ but I find that Mr. J. A. Macculloch, 
in ‘The Misty Isle of Skye’ (Edinburgh, 
Oliphant, 1905), states (p. 65) that Lady 
Grange, when abducted, was taken to 
“Heiskar, lying to the west of North Uist, 
belonging to Sir Alexander MacDonald of 
Sleat.” 7 
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‘THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH’ (10S, 
iv. 249, 313).—I should be glad to correct an 
erratum that appears in my answer at the 
latter reference. ‘Colloquie’ ought to be 
Colloquia.’ Epwarp Bens y. 


Easter Woops (10 §. iv. 149, 217).—We 
have in the immediate vicinity of this town an 
instance of the use of this term in describing 
a location, Easter Ulston and Wester Ulston 
being the names of two farms. 

In an old book relating to Berwick-on- 
Tweed I find the following :— 

‘Easter Walls—this is intended as a play time 
for scholars in Easter holidays, but it now resembles 
afair. It lasts for three days, viz., Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday ; most of the children whose 
parents can afford it get new cloaths at this time; 
if they get no more through the course of the year, 
they are generally all dressed new at Easter. 

“The first day (Monday) is what is called the 
children’s day; the second (Tuesday) is for the 
young girls and their beaus; the third is called old 
wives’ day, or for married persons. When the 
weather is fine, ladies and young people come 
many miles from the country to see the grandeur 
exhibited on the walls: the principal things sold 
are oranges, toys, &c., of which there is a large 
supply. In short, the whole ramparts and parade 
are so crowded that you would imagine the whole 
inhabitants of the town are turned out to view one 
another: apprentices and servants get their liberty 
on the Tuesday afternoon.” 

J. Linpsay Hirson. 

Public Library, Jedburgh. 


TOUCHING FoR THE Krna’s Evin (10'S. iv. 
287).—It may interest other readers besides 
Mr. Peacuey to know that the Receipt of 
the Exchequer contains amongst its Mis- 
cellanea (vol. ccccx.) certificates as to the 
number of persons touched for the evil. The 
date covered is 1669-85. 

GERALD FoTHERGILL, 


Mr. Peacney is perhaps aware of the 
references to touching for the scrofula in 
Lord Braybrooke’s notes to Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ ; 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ (Bohn. 1855), 
vol. iii. pp. 302-3 ; and Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ vol. i. (9 Jan.), pp. 82 3. 

J. HoLpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


“THE FATE OF THE TRacys” (10 iv. 
128, 192, 274). — Will you allow me (a 
descendant of Sir William de Tracy) to 
mention the existence of an old pedigree in 
which your correspondents who are inquiring 
about the Tracy family may possibly feel 
interested? As far as is known, only two 
Py of this pedigree exist. One is in the 
Library of the British Museum, as part of the 
Grenville bequest ; the other is in the posses- 
sion of my half-brother. I have a (photo- 
graphed) facsimile of this ancient document 


(the pedigree) and a short history of the 
family of Tracy, from which it would appear 
that Sir W. de Tracy succeeded (in right of 
his mother) to estates in Devonshire and 
in Gloucestershire. 

He resided for some years in Normandy, 
and in his later life in Devonshire, where 
he endeavoured to atone for his sins by 
giving money in charity, and amongst other 
places to Canterbury, which is interesting to 
know. 

With regard to the saying (or “‘curse ”)— 

Oh, woe to the Tracies ! ae ‘ 

With ever the rain and the wind in their faces, 
this saying may have arisen from the fact 
that Sir William de Tracy and others of 
the family vainly endeavoured to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but were 
always driven back by contrary winds and 
violent gales. 

As far as I can ascertain it, the fate of the 
members of the Tracy family at the present 
time has been very similar to that of most 
other families. Some have been fortunate in 
| their lives, and others have had ‘‘ the rain 
and the wind in their faces.” It is, perhaps, 
worth mentioning, however, to show that 
good luck has not quite deserted the Tracies, 
that a young member of the family went 
through the South African campaign with 
scarcely a scratch, while the comparatively 
slight accident of his horse treading on his 
foot (necessitating a stay in hospital for a 
few days) prevented him from taking an 
active part in one of the most terrible battles 
towards the end of the campaign. The name 
“Tracy” has been varied, misspelt, and 
slightly altered in upwards of thirty different 
ways, according to the pedigree. At the 

resent time it has been converted into 
Veosn in various places, and especially at 
Newington in Kent, where many members 
of the Tracy family seem to have resided in 
past years. ELLEN MASTERS. 

Ealing. 

“ KaBAFUTOED” (10 §. iv. 246).—The 
quotation from The North China Daily News 
is interesting, but it requiresa little explana- 
tion. Kabafuto, or Karafuto, is the Japanese 
name of the island of Saghalien. Kabafuto 
—from kaba, a species of birch, and futo, 
large—is the scholarly form ; but Karafuto 
is more popular. The picturesque statement 
that “Saghalien will be completely /aba- 
futoed” merely means that it will be 
japonicized. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


** Concerts oF ANTIENT Music” (10* §. iii. 
488 ; iv. 49).—I have only just seen the notes 
on these concerts, and beg to addafew. A 
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volume on good paper and well printed, 
bound in red calf, with gold pattern running 
round the edge, was presented to the sub- 
scribers each year. Following the title-page 
came this :— 

“The Performances of Ancient Music, for the 

Season 1848, published by permission of the Royal 
and Noble Directors, are most humbly presented 
to the Subscribers by their respectful and most 
obedient servant, Henry Field, No. 12, Carburton 
Street, Fitzroy Square. June, 1848.” 
The exact number of these volumes I do not 
know; I have sixty-one—the first I have 
being for the year 1779, and the last for 1848. 
They are interesting volumes, as showing 
what was regarded as the best music of the 
time. Handel’s music was the favourite. 
Generally half of the programme was devoted 
to him, and sometimes the whole. 

There were generally twelve concerts in 
the year; the exception would be to have 
eight. They were given under the direction 
of one or two noblemen, differing at each 
concert. The concert on 7 June, 1848, was 
under the direction of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Earl of Westmorland. The fourth 
concert of that year was given “under the 
direction of H.R.H. the Prince Albert,’ and 
when he took an interest in the concerts the 
music was more varied and comparatively 
modern. Thus at this concert part i, was 
devoted to ‘The Mount of Olives’-— Beethoven. 
The concert in March of this year was under 
the direction of the Duke of Cambridge. At 
the beginning of each volume is printed the 
list of the directors, varying in number from 
six to ten, and most of them noblemen— 
one or two of the number taking the direc- 
tion of each concert. Then follows the list 
of the solo singers. In 1848 there are the 
great names of Caradori Allan, Castellan, 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, Alboni, Grisi, Miss 
Dolby, the two Miss Williamses, Miss Bird ; 
and of men, Mario, Gardoni, Sims Reeves, 
Lablache, Tamburini, &. The names of the 
chorus-singers follow these, then the solo 
players, and the names of the orchestra. At 
one of the concerts in 1847 Mendelssohn 
played a solo on the organ. For the years 
1804 to 1810 inclusive there is a print before 
the title of the volumes of Handel being 
crowned with a wreath of laurel— engrav’d 
by J. Swaine.” Then follow the names of 
the subscribers, about 600 to 700 in number. 

Lovers of old music might pick out some 
delightful pieces from these volumes which 
are well worthy of being heard again. 
Perhaps the allusion in your pages to these 
concerts may induce some musician to give a 
short series. To print examples of pieces and 


names of writers would go beyond your 
space. H. A. W. 


GrorcE IIL’s Daucurers (10% §. iv. 167, 
236, 291).—Respecting the Princess Elizabeth 
in the aceount of the above royal ladies, I 
note in the ‘Visitation of England and 
Wales,’ vol. v. p. 4. the following reference 
to her :— 

“Maria Martha, daughter of James Money, by 
Eliza his wife, daughter of George Ramus, page to 
George III., by the Princess Elizabeth, his wife, 
daughter of George III. ; married in India, 1828, 
George Wynyard Battye.” 

I do not find this marriage (?) of George 
Ramus and the Princess Elizabeth mentioned 
in any of the royal pedigrees. If 1 remem- 
ber rightly, the said George Ramus was dis- 
missed from the Court of George III. for his 
irregularities. W. G. RicHARDs. 

Plymouth. 


FounTAIN” TAVERN (10% iv. 289).— 
Mr. J. E. Hotzanp will find much interest- 
ing information in Thornbury’s ‘Haunted 
London,’ 83 et sey.,and Timbs’s * Curiosities of 
London,’ 696-7. There are numerous other 
references to the site, but these will perhaps 
be sufticient. Simpson’s Cigar Divan suc- 
ceeded ‘Ries’ Strand Cigar Divan,” which 
was built partly upon the site of the “ Foun- 
tain” Tavern. The ‘*Coal Hole,” at the back 
of this building, was entered by a doorway 
on the right in a court adjoining. 

I shall be pleased to show Mr. HoLtann a 
small plate of the interior of Ries’ Divan 
(1830), and can direct him to other sources 
of information if he wishes to make further 
inquiry. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N.W. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Handbook of Homeric Study. By Henry Browne, 
$.J. (Longmans & Co.) 
Pror. BrowNeE has supplied a manual of Homeric 
research which, besides being of profound utility 
to the academic student, may be consulted with 
advantage by those whose memories have begun to 
rust. In certain respects the conditions of scholar- 
ship have altered little, and some of the Homeric 
problems remain where they were a century ago. 
In other respeets great advance has been made, 
and what the Professor calls the '‘ Triumph of the 
Spade” has exercised a potent influence. Fantastic 
views, for which Englishmen are responsible, still 
prevail, and the visionary theories of Mr. Gladstone 
find a qualified assent from some modern scholars, 
even from Mr. Andrew Lang, who all but accepts 
Mr. Gladstone’s view as to the virtues of Helen. The 
authorities most closely followed are the late Prof. 
Geddes, whose ‘Problem of the Homeric Poems” 


the author calls the most inspiring work on the sub- 
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ject he ever read, *‘ the key to a Sphinx’s riddle,” 
Sir Richard Jebb’s ‘Introduction to Homer,’ and 
Prof. Percy Gardner's ‘ New Chapters in Greek 
History.’ ‘A Companion to Greek Study,’ the all- 
important work just issued by the Cambridge 
University Press, did not appear in time to be of 
service. It is needless to say that the points on 
which the most divergent views are held are left 
undecided. The revolutionary theories of Prof. 
Ridgeway in treating the Achwans as a Celtic tribe 
are not fully accepted, though their attraction for 
the scholar is conceded, and a chapter is devoted to 
the effort to show a via media for the upholder of 
different views as to the origin of the Homeric 
people. The Professor himself is disposed to favour 
the view that Schliemann found at Mycenz ‘‘ the 
tomb of that Homeric life which Agamemnon repre- 
sents to us.” In this and other matters we can but 
refer the reader to the book itself, a work as fruit- 
fulin suggestion as it is trustworthy and useful in 
information. Numerous and excellent illustrations 
add greatly to the utility of the work. 


James Macpherson : an Episode in Literature. By 
J.S. Smart. (Nutt.) 

A CENTURY ago the name of Macpherson was one 
wherewith to conjure, and a writer would appeal 
to a moderately enlightened public when he 
rhapsodized concerning Ossianic sublimity and 
gloom. Among enthusiasts over Ossian was 
Napoleon, not ordinarily expansive concerning 
authors or books, and there was a time when critics 
such as Herder and Klopstock—and for a brief 
while Goethe—could compare him with Homer; 
while Byron even did not escape the lunacy, and 
Lamartine clinched matters by placing Macpherson 
above Homer and on a level with Dante. Now 
there is none so poor as to do him homage. 
Through thick and thin Johnson maintained that 
the Ossianesque poems were forgeries. After 
threatening Johnson with personal chastisement, 
the irate bard obtained from the Doctor one of 
those manly letters Johnson could write on occasion. 
Now all are of Johnson’s mind, and the shadowy 
hosts of Fingal inspire neither admiration nor 
terror. f Mr. Smart dedicates a volume to 
Macpherson, it is as an outcome of the Gaelic 
revival, and for the purpose of showing the manner 
in which the Scotchman has misused genuine 
remains of Irish legend. As a description of the 
development of the Ossianic fables, the book has a 
place in literary history; to a general public it 
supplies information upon matters now virtually 
forgotten. It occupies a place with those works on 
Ossianic literature to which, as writer and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Nutt renders such exemplary service. 


Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. By 
Edward John Trelawny.—Headlong Hall, Melin- 
court, Nightmare Abbey, Maid Marian. By 
Thomas Love Peacock.—Vy Study Windows. By 
James Russell Lowell.—Sjlvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. 
Gaskell.—Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell.— Ancient 
Law. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine.—Onx Trans- 
lating Homer. By Matthew Arnold. (Routledge 
& Sons.) 

SEVEN more volumes, doubling exactly the issue, 

have been added to Routledge’s attractive and 

valuable ** New Universal Library.” Each volume 


is complete in itself, and the series bids fair to con- 
stitute an inexhaustible mine. The owner of the en- 
tire series will, ata minimum of cost, have obtained 


many of the works which half a century ago were 
most desirable of possession and most difficult of 
access. Among them is Maine’s ‘Ancient Law,’ a 
work first issued in 1861, and in its line epoch- 
marking. Its appearance in a cheap form is a matter 
on which serious students may be congratulated. 
Though less generally known, the ‘ Records’ of 
Trelawny is, in its way, a masterpiece, giving, on 
the whole, the best idea of Shelley we possess, and 
speaking very openly concerning Leigh Hunt and 
others who used to sponge upon him. This work 
also has long been ditlicult of access. ‘My Study 
Windows’ is perhaps the best known, as it is the 
most characteristic, of Lowell's essays in criticism. 
The only work of his to be compared with it is 
‘Among my Books,’ which was later in appearance. 
In this volume are given the unappreciative and 
unworthy estimate of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedies, 
and the castigation, generally well merited, of John 
Russell Smith’s editors. Much pleasanter are the 
earlier essays on ‘My Garden Acquaintance’ and ‘A 
Good Word for Winter.’ ‘Cranford’ and ‘ Sylvia’s 
Lovers,’ constituting vols. i. and iii. of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works, are two novels of which the world 
will not soon tire, which won the homage of George 
Sand, and are in their way unequalled. We have 
a pretty sanguine hope that the entire series will 
make part of the same collection. Matthew Arnold’s 
three lectures on translating Homer appear, so far 
as we know, for the first time with Newman’s 
rather irate protest and Arnold's ‘Last Words.’ 
Arnold was too severe upon Newman, and treated 
him with a somewhat irritating assumption of supe- 
riority. Not for the first time, however, Newman 
shows himself thin-skinned. So interesting is still 
the discussion that we are disposed to wonder if a 
reprint of Wilson’s (Christopher North’s) ‘ Homer 
and his Translators,’ a work now unjustly forgotten, 
could not be issued asa companion volume or couple 
of volumes. ‘Headlong Hall’ and its accompany- 
ing works form the first volume of an edition of 
Thomas Love Peacock, in which the Latin quota- 
tions generally are, for the first time, translated. 
The series bids fair to be, for the reader of narrow 
means, one of the greatest of boons. 


Coleridge. With Introduction by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. (Heinemann.) 

Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. With Intro- 
duction by Arthur Waugh. 2 vols. (Same pub- 
lisher. ) 

THESE further volumes have been added to the 

** Favourite Classics” of Mr. Heinemann. We have 

peony no great love for selections, and prefer 
eing our own taster. We are scarcely satisfied 

moreover, with a selection from Matthew Arnold 
which omits ‘ Thyrsis.’_ The choice is, however, in 
both cases happy, and the books, besides being 
pretty and tasteful, remain miracles of cheapness. 

Portraits of the two poets and a view of Arnold’s 

house at Cobham accompany the volumes. 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Edited, with a Glossary, by W. J. Craig, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Epirions of Shakespeare succeed one another with 

unintermitting rapidity and with unappeasable 

rivalry of attraction. Of these few on the ground 
of beauty of workmanship, trustworthiness, conve- 
nience, and general excellence commend themselves 
more than the Oxford India-paper edition, which 
now, in a slightly altered form and with enlarged 
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type, appeals to the book-lover and the scholar. 
No worry with note or illustration attends the 
reader. A useful glossary and a list of characters 
are supplied, and the rest consists of an unadul- 
reine. text as legible as it can be. The absence of 

ilt edges, which some will regard as a drawback, 

as its advantages, since the delicate leaves can be 
separated without difficulty, and the cloth covering 
has some of the flexibility of limp morocco. In 
most respects the new edition is ideal. 


Index Catalogue of the Woodside District Library. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose & Co.) 

Tuts catalogue of the Woodside District Library 
is a scientific and admirably constructed work 
by the study of which intending compilers of 
similar works may profit. Especially noteworthy 
is the manner in which readers are referred to 
information bearing on authors or subjects. In 
the case of a library of moderate dimensions, like 
the present, such aids to study are conceivable. 
In that of larger collections of books they are 
scarcely to be hoped. 


A Bibliography of Works in English on _ Playing 
ards ani Gaming. Compiled by Frederick 
Jessel. (Longmans « Co.) 
To Mr. Jessel, whose name is familiar in our 
columns, the compilation of this work has been a 
labour of love. With commendable diligence he has | 
arranged in alphabetical order between seventeen | 
and eighteen hundred works or articles on cards | 
and gaming. Something is naturally drawn from | 
our columns, to which Mr. Julian Marshall contri- | 
buted many admirable articles. No fewer than | 
eighteen pages are devoted to the works of Edmond | 
Hoyle. Mr. Jessel invites corrections and addi- | 
tions, and also suggestions towards a contemplated | 
bibliography on similar lines of French works on | 
gaming. Books on card tricks, and conjuring tricks | 
in which cards are employed, come within his 
scope; and he also takes note of plays which, like 
‘The Basset Table’ of Mrs. Centlivre, and ‘A 
Quiet Rubber’ (‘ Une Partie de Piquet’), translated 
by Charles Coghlan, contain important scenes of | 
gambling. Among these we may suggest * The | 
Masqueraders’ of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the | 
third act of which has avery powerful scene of the 
sort. The only improvement we can recommend is 
more cross-references and greater exactness in the 
index. In most cases the indications are the result 
of personal observation, though some of the books 
- ee descriptions are given are now untrace- 
able. 


Congregational Historical Society Transactions. 
Tol. II. No. 3. September. (Congregational 
Union, Memorial Hall.) 

AT the annual meeting it was reported that the 

Rev. G. L. Turner had transcribed the whole of the 

documents in the Public Record Office relating to 

the Indulgence of 1672. The contents of this num- 
ber include ‘ Robert Browne’s Ancestors and De- 
scendants,’ by the Rev. F. I. Cater, in which he 
makes reference to the researches of the late Mr. 

Justin Simpson. the results of which were pub- 

lished in ‘N. & Q.,’? 7S. iv., v. ‘The Brownists in 


Amsterdam,’ by the Rev. T. G. Crippen, gives a 
list of marriages contracted by the English dwelling 
at Amsterdam from 1598 to January, 1617. These 
are 118 in number, and it is of interest to note the 


occupations of the men: thirty-four are described as 


bombazine workers, six are tailors, four glovers, 
three masons, two painters, two schoolmasters, one 
»yhysician, one compositor, &c. The Rev. G. Lyon 
‘urner writes on ‘Welsh Nonconformity in 1672’; 
and Mr. Edward Cleal on ‘The Church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,’ being an examination of the claims 
of the church in Old Kent Road, formerly in Union 
Street, Southwark, to that designation. ‘ Non- 
conformity in Trowbridge,’ by Mr. W. Scamell, is 
the subject of another paper; and Mr. Crippen 
continues his valuable ‘ Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy.’ We wish all success to this useful Society, 
and regret to read that the membership has de- 
creased, the new accessions not making up for 
losses sustained. We are surprised to find that 
there are only 160 members on the roll. Congre- 
gationalists should see to this. 


Nelson’s Homeland. By James Hooper. (The 

Homeland Association.) 
To ‘The Homeland Pocket-Books”’ has been added 
a volume on ‘ Nelson’s Homeland,’ the appearance 
of which is opportune. It is admirably written by 
our contributor Mr. James Hooper, and constitutes 
a delightful and portable guide to the spots on the 
East Coast which patriotic Englishmen are on the 
yoint of visiting. A portrait of Nelson, after 

eechey, makes a capital frontispiece ; a second is 
supplied of the hero as a midshipman; a map is 
given; and designs by Mr. Walter Dexter of 
Hunstanton, Brancaster, Burnham, and Wells-next- 
the-Sea, makes the book ideal. 

What Nelson Said, compiled by Hugh Stokes 
(Caxton Press), is a cheap, well-printed, and season- 
able little volume. 

Sky-High: a Flight of Fancy for Children (Rout- 
ledge & Sons) is a set of three coloured and thirty- 
one other plates, designed by Miss Dorothy Furniss. 
This earliest of Christmas works displays cleverness. 


| and quaint invention, and is a capital gift-book fur 


children. 


Or the “Standard Oxford Editions” of Mr. 
Frowde, now developing into an attractive and 
valuable series, the following are in the press: 
‘Browning's Poems, 1833-63,’ with portrait ; Kings- 
ley’s * Westward Ho!’ illustrated; and ‘Cowper’s 
Poems,’ with portrait. 


CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 

Mr. D. Canney, of Cambridge, has a collection 
of Autograph Letters in 2 vols. 4to, including those 
of the Duke of Cambridge, Princess Augusta, Wil- 
berforce, Gladstone, Wellington, and Lamartine, 
20/.; a collection of 200 Theatrical Portraits. 5/. 5s.; 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English People,’ 
4 vols., 3/. 17s. 6¢.; and Rowlandson’s ‘ West- 
minster Election,’ 1784, 30s. There are also inter- 
esting items under America, Australia, &c. 

Mr. Alfred Cooper, of Hammersmith, has a set 
of the Paleontographical Society Publications, 
1848-90, 15/. ; Roberts’s ‘ Holy Land,’ 4/. (published 
at 48/.); and Edinburgh Review, 1802-70, 3/. for 
the 132 vols. half-russia. The catalogue contains- 
over 1,100 items, mostly popular books at low 
prices. 


Messrs. Ellis have sent us Part I. (A—Hoare) of 


their Catalogue of British and American Book- 
plates, from the collection of the late Sir Augustus 
ollaston Franks. By the terms of his will he left. 
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upwards of 34,000 plates to the British Museum ; 
but in the course of collecting he obtained a large 
number of duplicates. These Messrs. Ellis have 

urchased, and the collection is second only in 
importance to that in the Museum. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the catalogue, which it is expected will be 
completed in three parts, is on the lines of the 
monumental catalogue of the Franks Collection 
in the British Museum, prepared by E. R. J. 
Gambier Howe, F.S.A. 


Mr. H. G. Gadney, of Oxford, has a Plutarch, 
Cambridge, 1676, 3/. 3s.; ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ 1840, 34s.; Bewick’s ‘Emblems of Mor- 
tality,’ 1789, scarce, 36s. ; ‘Le Decameron,’ & Lyon, 
1558, 35s.; Borlase’s ‘The Reduction of Ireland to 
the Crown of England,’ 1675, 3/. 3s.; and Shipley’s 
‘Ritual of the Altar,’ 1878, 2/. 10s. There are also 
interesting items under Science and Historical 
orks. 

Mr. William Glaisher has a new list of remainders. 
We note just a few: Flower’s ‘ Aquitaine,’ with 
Pennell’s illustrations, published at 63s. net, is 10s.; 
Ascham’s ‘ Works,’ 4 vols., 8s. : ‘ Australasia Illus- 
trated, 1606 to the Present Time,’ described by 
well-known writers, edited by Dr. Garran, 3 vols. 
folio, 28s. 6¢. ; Heckethorn’s ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ 
4s. 6d.; Lewine’s ‘Bibliography of Kighteenth- 
Century Art,’ large paper, 10s. 6d.;, Masuccio’s 
novels, translated by W. G. Waters, edition de luxe, 
2 vols., 50s. ; Shaw’s ‘Encyclopedia of Ornament,’ 
10s.; and Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ with Crane’s 
illustrations, 80s. There is a long list of valuable 
medical remainders. 


Mr. Goad, of Bath, has interesting books under 
America and Russia. Other items include Wood- 
fall’s scarce edition of Junius, 1772, 2 vols., 10s. ; 
Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ first edition, 1729, 52. ds. ; 
Prescott’s ‘Peru, Bentley, 1843, 1/. 5s.; and 
Ogilvie’s ‘Dictionary,’ 4 vols., 1/. 5s. There are 
first editions of Swinburne and Tennyson. Under 
Strawberry Hill Press, 1758, is a copy of ‘ Fugitive 
Pieces,’ original calf, 4/. 4s. (only 200 copies were 
printed). 

Messrs. C. Herbert & Co. have Harris's ‘ Wild 
Sports of Southern Africa,’ 1839, 16s. ; a set of Z'he 
Bee: or, Weekly Literary Intelligencer, 18 vols., 
1790-4, 2ls.; first edition of Borrow’s ‘Bible in 
Spain,’ 3 vols., 1843, 14s.; ‘The Trial of Queen 
Caroline,’ 1820, 4s.; a set of Jhe Contemporary, 
1866-96, 70 vols., 97. 15s.; ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
edited by John Morley, 35 vols., 38s. ; Longman’s 
Magazine, 1882-93, 22 vols., 2/. 2s.; and Mason’s 
‘Norfolk,’ 4 folio parts as issued, 25s. 

Mr. E. Menken has Hazlitt’s ‘Handbook to the 
Literature of Great Britain,’ 7 vols., 4/. 4s. ; Pitt’s 
‘English Atlas,’ a coloured copy (this the catalogue 
states to be ‘really unique, even the copy at the 
British Museum is plain”), 1680-83, 67. 6s.; Bunsen’s 
‘Egypt,’ first_edition, 1845-57, 35s. 6d.; ‘The Eng- 
lish Rogue,’ Pearson's rare reprint, 28s. 6d. ; Fer- 
gusson’s ‘History of Architecture.’ 5 vols., 3/. 18s. ; 
‘Greville Memoirs,’ 8 vols., 1875-87, 4/7. 4s.: Haz- 
litt’s ‘ Liber Amoris,’ scarce, 22s. 6d. ; first editions 
of John Howard’s ‘State of Prisons,’ 1777-89, 
25s. 6d. ; Wilson’s ‘ Memorials of Edinburgh,’ 1891, 
25s. 6d.; Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 1618, 25s. 6d.; Anglo- 
Saxon Review, 1899-1901, 4/. 15s. (published at 
10/. 10s. net) ; ‘ Costumes Suisses,’ Neuchatel, 1824, 
4l. 4s.; complete set of Isic gd County Histories,” 
14 vols., 1885-95, 47. 4s. ; and Duruy’s ‘ Histoire des 


Romains,’ 6 vols., and ‘ Histoire des Grees,’ together 
10 vols., Paris, 1879-89, 91. 9s, There are other 
noteworthy items under Early Medical, Early 
Romance, &c. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son have an interesting 
catalogue of books and prints. Under Africa we 
find ‘Correspondence respecting the Affairs of the 
Transvaal,’ Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1882-90, 127. 10s. 
Under Airships is a lithograph of ‘The First 
Carriage, the Ariel, crossing the River at London 
Bridge,’ 1843, 12s. 6d. Under Canada are views of 
Colborne’s military operations, 1840, 8/. 8s. ; plates 
to illustrate Heriot’s Travels,’ 1807, 4/. 15s. ; Mont- 
morenci’s ‘ View of the St. Lawrence, 1795, 41. . 
and Hunt and Cockburn’s views of Quebec, very 
rare, 1833, 25/. Under United States are portraits 
of the four Indian Kings who came to England in. 
April. 1710, on behalf of the Six Nations, very rare, 
20/. Under Australia are five views of Sydney, 
1810, 9/. 19s. 6d. Under Paris are also old views. 
There are many interesting plates described under 
Napoleon and Wellington, including the funeral of 
the latter. Caricatures of 1830 occur under Motors 3. 
and under Golf will be found a portrait of Hen 
Callender in the uniform of the Blackheath Golf 
Club, 1812, very rare, 31/. 10s. There are also many 
Alken and Cruikshank items. 


Mr. James Roche, in his Autumn List, offers a 
complete set of Havell’s * Views of the Thames,” 
McLean, 1818, 21/.; and Upham’s ‘History of 
Buddhism,’ Ackermann, 1829, 3/. 10s. Among 
coloured plates we find ‘ Procession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the City, Nov. 9th, 1837,’ and ‘Queen's. 
Coronation Procession, 1838.’ Under Cruikshank 
is a series of plates ‘Going to a Fight,’ 1819, 102. 10s. 
Mr. Roche has also a fine copy of Froissart, 1848, 

. 10s.; a rare large-paper copy of Grammont’s. 
‘Memoirs, 1811, 7/. 7s.; and Rowlandson’s ‘The- 
English Dance of Death,’ 1815, tall copy, 77. 5s. 
There are many items of interest under Africa, 
America, India, Biography, and General. 

Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, has sent us. 
four catalogues: one of Newspapers, Letters, &c., 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth; and 
Parts I.-IIl. of a collection of Catholic Theology. 
There can be few booksellers on the Continent, if 
any, that equal Mr. Rosenthal in the width and 
extent of his collections. His catalogues are of great 
interest, and much increased in value by the fact 
that they are annotated with references to autho- 
rities like Dibdin, Panzer, Hain and Copinger, and 
Proctor. The Newspaper Catalogue, which has at 
the end useful indexes of persons and places, begins 
with a famous letter of Christopher Columbus, 
bound up with six other documents by Plannck 
at Rome in 1493. It is probably not dear at 
18.000 marks. This is followed by the first example 
offered for sale of the ‘Copia der Newen Zeytung’” 
(16,000 m.), which belongs to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and is highly interesting for its 
mention of Presillg Landt’—i.e., Brazil. It is 
bound up with a number of other pamphlets, in- 
cluding several Bulls of Julius II, the Pope who 
incurred the satire of Erasmus, and was great 
enough to cope with the humours of Michel Angelo. 
In 1554 we find two copies of correspondence 


between “ Philip, King of England,” and Cardinal 
Pole on the means to bring that realm to obedience 
to the Pope (36 m.). The “ New Journals” which 
abound here deal in treasons, plots, battles, and 
' religious disputes without number. In the last. 
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uarter of the century we have frequent news of 
England's naval battles. One of_the latest items 
is Le Vieua Cordelier (Paris, 1793-4), in which 
Camille Desmoulins sought to stem the tide of 
blood which marked the advance of the new 
republic. The seven numbers issued are to be had 
for 60m. 

The catalogues of Catholic Theology would have 
delighted the heart, one thinks, of the late Lord 
Acton, taking us as they do through councils which 
have left their mark on history. We notice a fine 
set of the ‘ Analecta Hymnica Medii Evi,’ 1886-1903, 
edited by two learned Jesuits (360 m.), which afford 
a unique insight into medizval hymns and liturgies. 
St. Augustine’s works occupy more than a page. 
A copy of the first ‘Biblia Polyglotta, published 
1514-17, occupies six volumes (2.400 m.). There are 
many rare and splendid Bibles. We are specially 
interested in a ‘‘ Vetus Italica” (400m.) among 
Latin Biblical versions (1743), since it collects the 
fragments of the old current Latin version which 
preceded Jerome’s “* Vulgate. 

In Parts II. and III. we find ourselves deep in 
the Council of Trent and the fight against the 
Reformers. There are some splendid Hor men- 
tioned here. Two of the Flemish School are priced 
at 8,000 and 4,000 m. A third, in Latin and French, 
from the library of the Duke de La Valliére, in 
perfect preservation, is offered at 3,000 m, Dods- 
worth and Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon Anglicanum. 
3 vols., London and Savoy, 1655 and 1673 (400m.), 
is an important book, noted by Brunet and Lowndes; 
and there are many others so rare that they have 
escaped the expert bibliographer. For instance, 
the ‘ Diurnale ’ of the Scotch Benedictine monastery 
at Vienna, 1515, unknown to Panzer, ought to be 
valuable to seekers after the Scotch abroad. It is 
said to be very rare, and is offered at 100m. 


Mr. H. Seers, of Leyton, has a varied collection. 
We note an engraved map of the British and 
French dominions in North America, very rare, 
1725, 1. 15s. There are a number of old prints of 
Copenhagen House. Newgate, the ‘‘ Boot” Inn, 
Gravesend, Mark Lane, Wallingford, &c. A set 
of Voltaire, 64 vols., Paris, 1819, is 4/. 17s. 6d. 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s list for October is 
as full as usual of works in general literature— 
second-hand and also new as published—at greatly 
reduced prices. There are many works suitable for 
school prizes and presents. 

Mr. Albert Sutton, of Manchester, has a list 
relating to the topography and genealogy of the 
county of York. We note Thoresby’s * Ducatus 
Leodiensis,’ Leeds, 1816, 3/. 10s. ; and Manuscript 
Pedigrees of Yorkshire Families, compiled in_ 1834 
by William Paver, the genealogist, 3/. 18s. Under 
Charlotte Bronté is ‘ Letters printed from the 
Originals by J. Horsfall Turner,’ price 5/. (only 
twelve copies printed). 

Ir. Thomas Thorp, of St. Martin’s Lane, has the 
folio of and Fletcher, 1679, 12/. 10s. 
This contains seventeen plays not in the first issue. 
Bohn’s Extra Volumes (seven) are priced 2/. 12s.; 
a quarto edition of ‘English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ 1811, 2. 17s. 6d.; ‘The Harleian Mis- 
cellany,’ 1808, 10 vols., 5/. 5s. ; Hertslet’s ‘Map of 
Europe by Treaty,’ 1875, 3 vols., 2/. 17s. 6d. 3 a col- 
lection of rare old Irish Tracts, 1753, 38s.; Caxton’s 
‘Golden Legend,’ Kelmscott Press, 1892, 7/. 7s. ; 
Lylie’s ‘Euphues’ the Anatomy of Wit,’ 1581, and 


‘Euphues and his England,’ 1623, 97. 9s. ; Marcus 
Aurelius, 1635, 16s.; ‘Mirrour for Magistrates,’ 
1610, 2/. 2s.; and Scott’s Novels, Nimmo’s edition, 
Isl. The catalogue also includes a long list of book- 
plates, a series of engravers’ proofs of Lawrence’s 
portraits, and several of the “‘‘l'udor Translations.” 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, 
devote a special section of their list for October to 
Nelson and naval works, including Clarke and 
M‘Arthur’s ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 1809, 2/. 10s. ; Mahan’s 
‘ Life of Nelson,’ 1899, 21s. ; * Nelson’s Despatches,’ 
7 vols., original edition, 30s.; Dr. Beatty's ‘ Au- 
thentic Narrative of the Death of Nelson,’ 1808, 
10s, 6d. ; Campbell's ‘ Naval History,’ 1818, 38s. ; 
* Log of H.M.S. Pegasus,’ 1786-8, 5/. ds. ; ‘ Mutiny 
at the Nore,’ 1797, an original manuscript, 5/. 5s. ; 
The Naval Chronicle, 1799-1813, 29 vols., extremely 
scarce, 8/. 8s. ; Ralfe’s ‘ Naval Chronology of Great 
Britain,’ 1820, 37. 10s. ; Pepys’s ‘ Memoires relating 
to the State of the Royal Navy,’ the rare first edi- 
tion, 1690, 107. 10s. ; and a copy of the first mezzotint 
portrait of Nelson galdishert after his death, 1806, 
61. Gs. Other items include Gould’s Humming- 
Birds,’ 80/. ; the fine edition of Clarendon’s ‘ Rebel- 
lion,’ 1816-17, 8/. 8s. ; and Daniell’s ‘ British Coast 
Scenery,’ 12/. 12s. There are first editions of 
Borrow, Fanny Burney, De Foe, Sterne, and Swift ; 
and a number of French engravings. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Leola: the series, volume, oof page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


H. W. Usperpown and F. T. Hiscame 
(‘“*Gibbets ”).—Anticipated ante, p. 296. 

W. E. WiLson and E. (‘She Stoops to 
Conquer ’).—Anticipated ante, p. 317. 

J. A. CRAwWLEY.—‘‘ They made her a grave too 
cold and damp” is from Moore’s ‘ Lake of the 
Dismal Swamp’; ‘The red moon is up” from 
Eliza Cook’s ‘Star of Glengary.’ Other queries 
next week. Pressure on our space has alone caused 
the delay. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (OCTOBER). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 
University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

NOW READY. 

WELSH CATALOGUE, No. 5, 


CONTAINING MANY INTERESTING 
LITERARY, LINGUISTIC, AND TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL ITEMS. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
BOOKS on ART, Illustrated Books, &c. 90 pp. 
COUNTY HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, 


Publications of Local Societies, Sets of ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ &c.; 12 pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 281, 


40 pages. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 


WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THOMAS THORP, 


Second-Hand Bookseller, 

4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES 

FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. ; 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


LEIGHTON’S 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Part IX., containing U—Z, with 163 Illustrations, price 2s. 
(now ready). 


Pert I., containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s, 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations, price 3s. 


Parts III.-VIII., with 854 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 


43, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


C. HERBERT & CO., 


333, Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
(Near the Angel.) 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


No. 30. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, TOPO- 
GRAPHY and ARCH ZOLOGY, &c. [Now ready. 
No. 31. OLD ENGRAVED TOPOGRAPHICAL 
VIEWS, suitable for Extra-Illustrating, &c. 
[Ready Nov, 1. 
NEW CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS shortly. 
Established 40 Years. : 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER MANU- 
SCRIPTS, INCUNABLES, EARLY 
PRINTED ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 

BOOKS POST FREE TO COLECTORS. 
NO. 12 CONTAINS MS. INCUNABLES, 

AND RARE BOOKS. 
NO. 13, CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


BERTRAM DOBELL, 


Second-hand Bookseller and Publisher, 
54 and 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A large and well-assorted Stock of interesting 
and valuable Books always on hand, including 
First Editions of English Authors; Shakespearian 
and Dramatic Literature ; Illustrated Books; also 
Manuscripts and Autograph Letters, 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


HANDY YOLUMES, PRINTED IN CLEAR, BOLD TYPE, ON GOOD PAPER, 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE YOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, aon boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, 
each, 


Feap. Svo, picture boards, 2s. = ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 
each. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 
WITH EDGED ‘TOOLS | ‘The SLAVE of the LAMP. 
FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. Sy 
SHIRLEY. By Cuarvorre Bronte. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN. WUTHERING HBIGHTS. By Exity Bronte. AGNES GREY. By 
MOLLY BAWN. | PHYLLIS. | MRS. GEOFFREY. | PORTIA. Axxe Bronte. With Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by 
KEAUTY'S DAU 8. | GREEN PLEASURE an 3RIEF. | The PROFESSOR. By C BRonre. 

FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE Poems of Chariotte, Emily, and 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. | UNDERCURRENTS. | By Cuancorr: 
BY GEORGE GISSING. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By AxNe Bronte. 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. | A LIFE’S MORNING. 
THYRZA. | The NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. BY MRS. GASKELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 
f NORTH and SOUTH. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. | COURT ROYAL. SYLVIA’S LOVERS 
The GAVEROCKS. | JOHN HERRING. | RICHARD CABLE. . 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
HEAPS of MONBY. | MATRIMONY. | NO NEW THING. RUTH, and other Tales. 
MADEMOISBELLE DE MERSAC. | ADRIAN VIDAL. LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. BY LEIGH 
PENRUDDOCKR ! MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MR. and MRS. FAULCONKRIDGE. ss G HUNT. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selections from the English Poets. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, | vne rown: its Memorable Characters and Events. Illustrated. 
GENTLEMAN.’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the English Poets. 
BY HOLME LEE. ggg tg tah ng BOOKS. A Selection of Sketches, Essays, and 
ritical Memoirs. 
AGAINST WIND and TIDE. | SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. B 
\ VAN. : = A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; or, Sweets from Sicily ii 
KATHIE BRANDE. ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. or, yin 
THE WORTLEBANK DIARY. | MAUD8 TALBOT. Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in General. 
COUNTRY STORIES. KATHERINE’S TRIAL. TABLE TALK. To which are added 1 yc of Pope 
MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. | REN MILNER’S WOUING. | and Swift. 
Also a large number of Volumes uniform with the above, | Also a large number of Volumes uniform with the above. 
List on application, ! Lists on application, 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 27 vols. small feap. 8vo, 1s. net each, bound in cloth, 


with gilt top; or the Set in a handsome ebonized case, 2/. net. 
The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
13 vols, in gold-lettered cloth case, | The MISCELLANIKS, 14 vols. in gold-lettered cloth 


The NOVELS. 
1 case, 15s. net. 


5s. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In 8 Pocket vols. printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather; or the 8 vols. 
in a gold-lettered case, 22s. td. net in cloth, or 28s, 6d. net in leather. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. In 3 Pocket vols., printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait 


Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (CURRER BELL) and her SISTERS 
EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (Bilis and Acton Bell). 7 vols. small fcap. 8vo, each containing Frontispiece, bound’ 
in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per vol.; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 

Titles of the Volumes:—JANK PROFESSOR, and PORMS— 
HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY—TENANT of WILDFELL HALL—LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 8 vols. small fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per 
vol. ; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 

Titles of the Volumes :—WIVES and DAUGHTERS—NORTH and SOUTH—SYLVIA’S LOVERS— a 

other Talee BARTON, and other Tales—RUTH, and other Tales—A DARK N IGHT'S WORK, aur 


MY LADY LUDLOW, and other Tales. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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